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PKEFACE. 



I PUBLISH these few ideas for two principal 
reasons. 

1. To show that the stated facts of Animal 
Magnetism, or, as I should prefer to call it, 
Animal Eadiation, are, many of them, grounded 
on good evidence; that far from this power 
being a fictitious one, it is the natural result 
of natural laws. 

2. To show how many of the miracles of 
Christ are explainable on natural grounds, 
which leads us to the strong presumption 
that, although probably very much exagge- 
rated, they have a foundation in fact- 

Whenever I read the Gospels, I invariably 
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felt a certain amount of indignation at the in- 
congruities and impossibilities which, accord- 
ing to my notions, they presented ; and each 
time I made a strong determination to write 
about them, and point them out. This has 
been done by others lately, in a manner inj&- 
nitely better than I could have ever hoped to 
do it myself. But certain facts, and certain 
modes of explanation have been, as far as 
I am aware, overlooked. It is to these that 
I shall devote my attention in the following 
pages. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a dis- 
cussion regarding the general life of Christ, 
but only to make an attempt to explain as 
many as I can of the miracles of Christ. In 
order to prepare the reader to understand the 
natural grounds upon which I shall attempt 
this explanation, I found it necessary first to 
enter upon an exposition of certain facts and 
laws of the universe. As a student of nature. 
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I observe everywhere, and in everything, law, 
order, and the utmost harmony. How, then, 
can I reconcile the conclusions, reached by the 
study of nature, with the incongruities of the 
Gospels ? If we take into consideration the 
necessary want of accuracy in all statements of 
those days, which I shall attempt to prove, the 
incongruities are easily accounted for. Other- 
wise I am afraid we must give up the puzzle, 
and look upon it as insoluble by human science 
and logic. 

The connection between the miracles of 
Christ and Animal Eadiation will be disclosed 
in the course of the following pages. Although 
I have dedicated them to those who are making 
Biblical researches, I have been induced in 
many instances to go into particulars, as pos- 
sibly they may be perused by a different set 
of readers. In doing so, I have tried to follow 
G. H. Lewes's advice, viz. to tell exactly what 
the brain sees, whether it be an external or in- 
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temal scene. I trust the result will turn out 
as lie predicts, viz. that the tale is likely to 
be of some value. I am not sure, however, 
that I have followed his other precepts regard- 
ing the mode of registering what one sees. 
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MOTION. 

The normal and only state of matter in the 
universe appears to be that of motion. 

"Whether we take matter en masse^ such as 
the heavenly bodies, or whether we take the 
atoms of matter, we can find no evidence of 
perfect rest anywhere. Motion, whether en 
masse or atomic, is the universal condition of 
matter. This, and not gravitation, is the uni- 
versally present circumstance attendant on 
matter. Gravitation may, so to speak, be in 
abeyance sometimes; motion never. The in- 
stant one mode of motion ceases another com- 
mences. A rocket, shot away from the earth 
by the force developed during the combustion 

B 
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of the powder, moves in diametrical opposition 
to gravitation. The moment the former force 
ceases, the latter comes into play. 

The instant the atomic motion of the nerve- 
centres, which regulates the actions of all parts 
of our body, and keeps its elements together, 
ceases, ordinary chemical and other motions 
come into play. Whatever phenomenon we try 
to analyse, we find that it is reducible to some 
mode of motion, and this must have been co- 
existent with matter. 

If we take the heavenly bodies, we find that 
motion is the only condition which makes their 
independent existence possible. If we conceive 
that lessened, our thought is immediately oc- 
cupied by another mode of motion, attraction. 

Supposing that the motion, en masse^ of two 
bodies has been partially suppressed by their 
falling against each other, the lost motion is 
distributed through the masses, and is con- 
verted into atomic motion, such as heat, Hght, 
etc. ; so that, with our present knowledge, 
it is impossible for us to have any concep- 
tion of matter, except in a state of motion. 
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However cold a mass of matter may be, we 
can always conceive it colder ; and, therefore, 
we can always conceive it possible for it to part 
with some of its heat, which, in other words, 
means parting with some of its motion. 

In the darkest room, the objects which it 
contains, the walls themselves, are continually 
parting with their atomic motion ; and although 
it does not affect us as light or heat, we cannot 
conceive the atoms of the objects in absolute 
rest. Because, as there must be a continual in- 
terchange of motion between the masses of 
matter of the universe and the earth, the 
atomic motion communicated to the earth must 
in turn vibrate through everything that is in 
contact with it; and, therefore, as I said, in 
the darkest room, although imder ordinary cir- 
cumstances our brain is not impressed by the 
motion of the objects in it, we have no alter- 
native but to consider that every article in the 
room is in a state of atomic vibratory motion, 
for the simple reason that absolute rest is im- 
possible. I wish the reader would remember 
what I have just said, because further on it 

B 2 
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will elucidate some phenomena which are diffi- 
cult to explain. 

For the sake of convenience then we may 
divide motion into two great classes, viz. mo- 
tion en masse^ and vibratory motion. By the 
former is meant the motion of matter as a 
body, such as the motion of the earth on its 
axis, its motion round the sun, the motions of 
all the heavenly bodies through space, each 
one taken as a whole ; the motion of any body 
falling towards the earth, and so forth. By the 
latter is meant the independent motion of each 
atom, which may also be conveniently called 
atomic motion ; of this nature is sound mo- 
tion, light motion, heat motion, etc. ; and pos- 
sibly other motions of which we at present may 
have no conception. 

The atomic motion, which developes heat, 
light, etc., leads the mind inevitably to the 
conception of a universal ether,* or in other 
words to a means of communication between 
body and body. It might be objected that this 

* Given the universal ether, and its capability of 
taking up the motion of vibrating atoms suspended in it, 
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idea of a universal ether is a very fine one ; 
but we can neither feel the ether, smell it, nor 
taste it. We cannot analyse it in any way, 
and therefore we refuse to believe in it. True, 
nevertheless, the evidence in its favour is so 
strong, and so good, that it is a hopeless effort 
to try and disbeHeve in it. 

Upon the same grounds I might say, I have 
not seen America, I have not smelt it, I have 
not tasted it, I have not touched it ; and, there- 
fore, till I do I shall refuse to believe in it. 
Impossible, the evidence of its existence is 
so strong that I am not at liberty to disbelieve 
it. 

Again, suppose you had in a room a table 
with nothing on it but a layer of dust, and 
that during your absence a cat came into the 
room, jumped upon the table, walked across it, 
and went down on the other side. Some time 

we must infer that the movement of a body, en masse, 
has some influence on the surrounding ether. For in- 
stance, the swinging of the earth on its own axis, and 
round the sun, must have some eifect on the surrounding 
ether. What is that effect ? 
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after this occurrence you liappen to go into the 
room, and casting your eye on the table you 
say — halloo ! — there has been a cat in this room. 
I might tell you, how do you know ? You have 
not seen it, or tasted it, or smelt it, or touched 
it. Nevertheless, you may be able to say, not 
only has a cat been in this room, but it caught 
a mouse, it has been on this table ; while on it 
the cat dropped the mouse out of its mouth, the 
mouse 'was still alive, it ran off the table, and 
the cat ran after it. And all this you may be 
able to state confidently, without having seen, 
touched, smelt, heard, or tasted either the cat 
or the mouse. The evidencQ in favour of such 
having been the case is too strong, and there 
is no other way of explaining the observed 
phenomena. 

Similar instances might be multiplied to any 
extent, but one more will suffice. Tell me, if 
you sit still in a room, without breathing, what 
direct evidence have you of being surrounded 
by a heavy atmosphere, pressing with the 
weight of about fourteen pounds against every 
square inch of the surface of your body ? None 
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whatever. You do not see it, you do not smell 
it, you do not taste it, you do not touch it ; 
nevertheless, from observations of breathing, 
wind, smoke, sound, etc., and from experiments 
you may have seen, you are irresistibly con- 
vinced that the air exists, because the pheno- 
mena observed could not in any way be ex- 
plained without it. 

It is exactly the same with the ether. A 
large number of phenomena have been ob- 
served ; and they can be colligated only by 
admitting necessarily the existence of an in- 
terstellar and interatomic ether. We have no 
direct evidence of its existence^ but indirect 
evidence is abundant; and after a time we 
begin mentally to see it. After our mind has 
become inductively cognizant of the fact, it 
makes use of that fact to explain other phe- 
nomena which were before obscure. If it ac- 
counts for them satisfactorily, it is all that is 
wanted. 

Motion and the universal ether lead us to 
another fact. 
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EADIATION. 

What is Eadiation ? 

As I have said, all matter in the universe is 
ever more or less in a state of atomic vibration. 
The atoms, being bathed by the universal ether, 
communicate their motion to it, and originate 
a series of waves round the mass, which reach 
a greater or less distance, according to the in- 
tensity of the force which originates them, and 
the density of the medium they have to travel. 
The sound produced by earthquakes reaches 
immense distances. The rolling of carriages 
and the stamping of horses can be heard a long 
way off by placing one's ear to the ground. If 
one's ears are placed under water, as in the 
position of floating face uppermost on its sur- 
face, small noises at long distances, such as the 
clinking of the links of an iron chain cable, 
can be distinctly heard. Yery slight vibration 
of matter will travel through air to a certain 
distance. 

If it is a fact that such a perfect vacuum has 
been produced as to prevent the conduction of 
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electricity, it may be doubtful whether the in- 
terstellar ether is capable of transmitting elec- 
tricity and magnetism, unless it be denser than 
it is thought to be ; although it may be a per- 
fect conductor of light and heat. 

By radiation then is meant transference of 
atomic motion to surrounding media, whether 
these be solid, liquid, gaseous, or ethereal. 

Professor J. Tyndall, in his book on ' Heat 
Considered as a Mode of Motion,' has given to 
the world an encyclopaBdia of facts and argu- 
ments in favour of considering the phenomena 
of heat and light as modes of motion. This is 
only the beginning of a whole series of similar 
considerations regarding other phenomena, 
which few at present have any idea can be 
classed under the grand conception of mo- 
tion. 

A friend of mine shrewdly observed that 
'' when the whole theory is consolidated, and 
its various applications traced, we may expect 
Eadiation to rank with the theory of gravita- 
tion, and to bind into one grand whole, 
sciences that have been hitherto considered to 
have nothing whatever in common." 
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In the same way that the Darwinian theory- 
has colligated the scattered facts of zoology, so 
will the theories of Gravitation and Eadiation 
colligate the facts of the universe. Although 
we don't see it now, such books as Darwin's 
^ Origin of Species ' and Tyndall's ^ Heat Con- 
sidered as a Mode of Motion ' are destined to 
form important chapters of the Bible of the 
future. The phenomena of general radiation 
lead us to a most interesting, and as yet de- 
spised subject. 



ANIMAL EADIATION. 

This an old subject under a new name. If all 
matter in nature — ^whether it be wood, stone, 
or anything else — ^is more or less in a state of 
motion, it must follow that the bodies of ani- 
mals are continually emitting radiating waves, 
which reach to greater or less distances accord- 
ing to circumstances. They not only partake 
of the general movement of matter, but have 
a movement of their own, periodically renewed 
by means of the food introduced into their 
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stomachs. If once we accept the theory of 
heat as a mode of motion (and let those who 
do not accept it, enlighten us by proving that 
it is faulty), we have no alternative but to be- 
lieve in the universality of motion in matter. 
Light and heat are diflftised throughout the 
universe, as far as we know, and they must 
communicate their motion, more or less, to all 
matter against which they impinge. There- 
fore animal bodies, being matter under such 
conditions, must partake of this motion, and 
return it to the surrounding media. Besides 
this source of borrowed motion, they have a 
source of spontaneous motion, so to speak, ori- 
ginating in the action of food on their or- 
ganisms. The foregoing are general grounds 
for believing in animal radiation, but they 
are not sufficient to persuade the reader of its 
reality. I shall, therefore, go more deeply into 
the subject, and introduce facts which will go 
some way towards convincing him that the 
hypothesis of animal radiation is not without 
foundation. 

I shall substitute for the words Animal Ea- 
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diation, Animal Magnetism, and shall endea- 
vour to examine, in a general way, the evi- 
dence on which the group of phenomena classed 
under the name of ^^ Magnetism" are based. 

Dr. Carpenter, at p. 683 of his ' Manual 
of Physiology,' states, " In the condition of 
dreaming, it would seem as if the cerebrum 
were partially active ; a train of thought being 
suggested, frequently by sensations from with- 
out, which is carried on without any control- 
ling or directing power on the part of the 
will; and which is not corrected, or is only 
modified in a limited degree by the knowlege 
acquired by experience. This condition is still 
more remarkable in somnambulism, or (as it has 
been better termed) sleep-waking; in which 
the dreams are not only acted^ but may be often 
acted on with the utmost facility, — a sugges- 
tion conveyed through any of the senses ex- 
cepting sight (which is usually in abeyance), 
being apprehended and followed up with the 
utmost readiness, and, in like maimer, with 
little or no correction from experience." 

I have quoted the foregoing lines simply to 
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show that Dr. Carpenter, one of the eminent 
physiologists of the day, accepts the fact of 
somnambulism ; that is, he considers that the 
phenomenon of sleep-waking is a reality, and 
not a myth. He also accepts the fact that 
sight, in such cases, is usually in abeyance. In 
other words, from the foregoing statement we 
infer that in certain human beings a pheno- 
menon is sometimes displayed, in which only a 
portion of the brain is awake and active, and 
that in this state that portion of the brain re- 
ceives impressions from external objects, not 
through the ordinary channel of the eyes, but 
through some other channel ; that is, the brain 
8ee8^ but not by means of the eyes. 

G. H. Lewes, . the well-known author of 
various philosophical works, also accepts the 
fact of somnambulism. At p. 373, vol. ii., of 
his ^ Physiology of Common Life,' in discuss- 
ing the question whether dreams occur during 
profound sleep, he says, " Whereas the only 
strong argument against it is that we have 
seldom any consciousness of having dreamed ; 
some persons, indeed, declaring that they never 
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dream. His argument is, however, weakened 
by the fact that somnambulists, who not only 
dream, but act their dreams, and often in a 
very surprising manner, never remember these 
dreams when awake." 

Now the phenomena of somnambulism once 
established, evidence goes to prove that many 
astounding performances can be gone through 
while the individual is in this state. 

Dr. EUiotson, in his ^ Human Physiology' 
(1840), at p. 626, and subsequent pages, quotes 
a number of cases of sleep-waking which tend 
to prove that all degrees of somnambulism are 
possible. Taking profound sleep as one ex- 
treme, and perfect wakefulness as the other, 
intermediate states of the brain are possible, 
in which the waking and the sleeping states 
are variously combined. Some individuals 
have power over their muscles ; some have the 
sense of sight shut up ; some have all or 
many of the ordinary senses shut up ; and so 
forth. Nevertheless, in many instances, external 
impressions can reach the brain, without passing 
through the channels of the senses. Experi- 
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ments have been made, such as placing ob- 
stacles in the way of sleep-walkers. They 
avoided or removed them, although there was 
sufficient proof that they could not see by 
means of their eyes. This is the most astound- 
ing statement regarding sleep-waking, and it 
is desirable that the fact should be established 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. Theore- 
tically, it is quite possible, but in our attempts 
to explain the phenomenon, we must feel that 
we are endeaTouring to explain B.fact* 

Judging from the numerous independent ob- 
servations of careful men, who turned their 
attention to such subjects, it appears that there 
is no room for disbelieving that the pheno- 
menon called sleep-waking occurs in some in- 

* In a small work called * Seven Lectures on Somnam- 
bulism,' translated from the German of Dr. Arnold 
Wienholt, by J. C. Colquboun (1845), at p. 95, tbe fol- 
lowing experiments on tbe living hat are reported : — Tbe 
eyes of several bats " were destroyed by a red-hot iron ;" 
by " picking out the whole eye with the point of a pair 
of scissors, cutting away the roots, and filling the cavi- 
ties with melted wax." These completely blinded bats 
were not in the slightest degree obstructed in their mo- 
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dividuals naturally. It is important also to 
observe that only a few persons, compara- 
tively speaking, have displayed this pheno- 
menon. 

Now, magnetizers maintain that they can 
produce the display of this phenomenop in some 
individuals artificially^ by means of some influ- 
ence which they possess, and which acts upon 
the nervous system of their patients. Yery 
often magnetizers who have been "plucky" 
enough to make these statements, and who 
have proved them by experiment, have been 
taunted with such stupid questions as the fol- 
lowing : — " If it be true that you can artifi- 
cially produce somnambulism in A., why can't 
you succeed in producing it in B. ?" And ob- 

tions. They flew about, by night or by day, with their 
wonted ease and rapidity, avoiding all obstacles which 
lay, or were intentionally placed in their way, as dex- 
terously as if in full possession of their sight. They 
turned round at the right time when they approached a 
wall, rested in a convenient situation when fatigued, 
and struck against nothing." The experiments were 
conducted in Pavia, Pisa, and Turin, by Spallanzani, 
Spadone, Eossi, Vassalli, and Jurine. 
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jectors ground their disbelief upon the inahir- 
lity of the magnetizer to produce the same effect 
in B. The same logic would suflSlce to disbe- 
lieve in natural somnambulism. That is, if na- 
tural sleep-waking be not developed in B., we 
do not see suflSlcient grounds for believing that 
it is developed in A. The same argument would 
do for rejecting every phenomenon connected 
with human beings which is not universal. 
For instance, if cholera be not produced in B., I 
shall not believe that it has been produced in A. 
If smallpox be not produced in B., there is 
no reason for believing it possible in A. If a 
cut do not produce unpleasant sensations in B., 
it is nonsense to say it produces them in A. 
If a spider do not excite horror in B., it is all 
stuff to say that A. can be affected by it. If 
green colour be easily distinguished from red 
by most people, it is absurd to say that some 
persons cannot distinguish the two colours. 
If many people can with perfect ease distin- 
guish slight differences of sound, it seems ridi- 
culous to state that some are unable to do so, 
and so forth. 
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With regard to animal magnetism we must 
first establish the possiUUty of one individual 
having influence of this nature over another ; 
and second, we must examine to what extent 
that influence is possible, and what evidence 
there is of such phenomenon having occurred. 

Theoretically, as I shall show farther on, the 
phenomenon is not out of the sphere of possi- 
bility. Practically its possibility would be es- 
tablished by even one man having produced it. 
But the difficulty lies in making others believe 
that a particular individual has produced it. 
Now, there is no possibility of improving the 
evidence, excepting by multiplying it ; this 
has been done by independent and trustworthy 
observers over and over again. In order to ac- 
cept a statement, we require to feel that the 
witness is in the habit of speaking the truth, 
and that he has no motive for making a false 
statement. Many such witnesses have existed, 
and not only had they no motive for making a 
false statement, but the motive was entirely in 
the opposite direction, because they knew they 
would be .classed among lunatics by making 
such statements as they have made. 
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When a question is put to nature by differ- 
ent and independent individuals, and repeat- 
edly, if we invariably get the same answer we 
are bound to believe it.* We have no other 
means of ascertaining the truth. 

If to every fresh individual who goes to 
America, comes back and tells us, — yes, there is 
such a place in America, — we reply, we don't 
believe you, you are either a humbug, or you 
have been bamboozled ; we should soon come 
to the conclusion that nothing is true except 
that to which we are personal witnesses. And 
under those circumstances the libraries of the 
world would be so much waste paper. Because 
we cannot all be astronomers, we cannot all be 
travellers, we cannot all be personal witnesses 
of all the phenomena of nature. Therefore, for 
a large proportion of every individual's know- 
ledge he must, of necessity, rely on the honesty 
of the observer, and on its being confirmed 
by other observers; who, in many instances, 
have nothing but their honesty and trustwor- 

* G. H. Lewes. 

C 2 
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thiness to oflfer as guarantee that what they* 
state they have actually observed. But when 
we come to statements regarding Animal Mag- 
netism, all such considerations appear to be 
cast aside. 

The strange part of the whole matter is, 
that probably the same person who would not 
believe the statement of others with regard to 
animal magnetism, will not for a moment hesi- 
tate to believe in the miracles of Christ. If 
you ask him upon what grounds do you believe 
in them, he must reply, on the statement of 

* G-uillemin in his work on tlie ' Heavens,' edited by 
Norman Lockyer, at p. 83 states that in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, D. Cassini, Short, Montaigne, 
Eoedkier, Horrebon, Montbaron, and Lambert declared 
that they had observed that Venus had a satellite. But 
it has not since been seen ; and, therefore, it is now be- 
lieved that the above-mentioned observers were victims 
of an optical illusion. This shows how necessary it is 
that some statements should be verified not only once 
but thousands of times, and under different circum- 
stances, and at different ages, before they become esta- 
blished beyond doubt. The foretelling of occurrences 
connected with a phenomenon is a test of their truth 
that can be relied on. 
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people who saw them ! ! ! That is upon evi- 
dence which is far weaker than that on which 
the phenomena of animal magnetism are 
grounded. I say far weaker, because, without 
accepting or rejecting Christ's miracles, eigh- 
teen hundred years ago miracles were con- 
sidered as a matter of course. It only re- 
quired to relate them with enthusiasm and cir- 
cumstantiaKty, for the majority of those who 
heard the statement to believe it. We feel 
certain that in those days fabrications might be 
easily disseminated, and would be accepted 
without hesitation. Even at the present day in 
India it is quite possible to make many of the 
natives beKeve anything. Whereas statements 
made at the present day in Europe by educated 
people carry far greater weight with them. 
Because the person who makes the statement 
feels that, if untrue, it would be easily found 
out, and he would run great risk of being 
branded as an impostor. 

In the ^ Westminster Eeview ' for January, 
1867, p. 224, in a short review of Dr. Edwin 
Lee's book on ' Animal Magnetism,' published 
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in I8665 the following occurs : — "The precise 
nature of the relation supposed to exist between 
magnetism, properly so called, and the curious 
set of phenomena commonly described as be- 
longing to animal magnetism is not very clear, 
and Dr. Lee, in his recent work on the latter 
subject, does not throw much light upon the 
question. Perhaps, indeed, there is another 
question to be settled in the first place, namely, 
how much of the wonderful stories related by 
mesmerists of the effects produced upon their 
subjects is to be believed. The production of 
a state of somnolency with insensibility to pain 
by the operations of the mesmerist seems to be 
well established ; but when we attempt to ac- 
company the enthusiastic votaries of the so- 
called science beyond this point of faith, the 
extraordinary instances adduced of somnam- 
bulic clairvoyance, nay, even of foreknow- 
ledge, the acceptance of which speedily be- 
comes una^ oidable, sooji create a barrier in the 
way of perfect belief, which it is exceedingly 
diflBcult to get over." 

The ^ Intellectual Observer ' of February, 
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1867, in a short review of the same book states 
as follows : — " That mesmerism and its asso- 
ciated subjects are really worth profound study 
we feel assured, but, as a rule, these matters are 
neglected by good experimentalists and acute 
thinkers ; and we have on the one hand a vast 
quantity of marvellous assertions resulting 
from credulity, and on the other a more com- 
prehensive denial than extended collocation of 
facts would warrant," 

It seems strange that at this time of day, 
with a diffused and increasing ardour for scien- 
tific investifications, we should say, with re- 
gard to an influence which " seems to be well 
established,'^^ ''Perhaps^ indeed, there is an- 
other question to be settled in the first place, 
namely, how much of the wonderful stories re- 
lated by mesmerists of the effects produced 
upon their subjects, is to he believed.^^ 

Why, I repeat, are we so pusillanimous as to 
be afraid of seriously investigating the laws 
and relations and practical application of a 
power which " seems to be well established" ? 
It is not, indeed, to the credit of modem sci- 
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ence not to be able to state authoritatively how 
much of the wonderful storiea is to he believed. 
Scientific men have so persistently set their 
faces against animal magnetism that every 
one has been afraid to investigate the subject, 
for fear of being considered a lunatic or an im- 
postor; so that we are in utter ignorance of 
what and how much we are to believe. In 
these days of congresses, why cannot a sub- 
ject of such paramount importance, and which 
seems to he well established^ be investigated 
seriously, and upon scientific principles? and 
why cannot a congress definitively settle how 
much of it we are to helieve ? 

At a time when we are analysing the sun, 

and speculating upon double stars, it seems 
very strange that we should so much neglect 
a subject which offers such a splendid field of 
research, which holds out the hope of becom- 
ing of immense advantage to man, both in 
teaching him the true nature and laws of 
mind, and in being, in proper hands, an in- 
strument for relieving many diseases, which, 
" say it, our boasted medical science and 
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art cannot touch. Let us compare for a mo- 
ment the prospect of usefulness to man of 
observations, discussions, and speculations re- 
garding the double stars, with the same amount 
of time and ingenuity spent on studying this 
remarkable human power, and we can scarcely 
be otherwise than astounded. If we are not, 
we ought to be ashamed of ourselves. Is it 
not absurd to shrink from a subject which 
seems to he well established ? 

The amusing and inconsistent part of the 
whole subject is, that eminent physiologists of 
the present day, such as Dr. Carpenter, George 
Henry Lewes, and others, tacitly recognize 
"clairvoyance" by admitting that sight in na- 
tural somnambulists is in abeyance^ and that, 
as a matter of course^ in acting their dreams, 
sleep-walkers must see obstacles in their way in 
order to be able to avoid them ! If they do 
not see by means of their eyes, they must see 
in some other way, and this is clairvoyance. 
This phenomenon is producible naturally. All 
that magnetizers contend for is, that they can 
also produce it artificially. By the light of 
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modem philosophy these phenomena are, to 
some extent, explainable, so that we need not 
be afraid of them as supernatural performances. 
We may rest assured that the devil has no- 
thing to do with them. If they are facts, they 
must, sooner or later, admit of a scientific ex- 
planation. A body of men, such as a society 
(and one can scarce conceive a more anthro- 
pological subject for the investigations of the 
Anthropological Society than this), would be 
the best arrangement for investigating these 
phenomena. The public would have more con- 
fidence in the conclusions of a number of men 
than in the statements of one person. What 
we want is, a series of facts testified to by a 
body of scientific men, as less likely to be de- 
ceived. Every one seems to have some hesi- 
tation about accepting the statements regard- 
ing animal magnetism, as facts ; yet they, as 
a rule, rest on very good evidence, and in 
many cases on much better evidence than the 
statements regarding the miracles of Christ. 

John EUiotson, M.D., in 1840, published 
his work entitled ^ Human Physiology.' At 
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p. 1163, article "Mesmerism," he thus writes: 
— "In the Second Part of this work, published 
in 1827, I declared that I ^ should despise my- 
self if I hesitated to declare my decided con- 
viction of the truth of mesmerism ;' " and added, 
"Just as I have stood abundant ridicule for 
advocating auscultation, phrenology, quinine, 
hydrocyanic acid, and creosote, and maintain- 
ing the liability of mankind to glanders, never 
having yet declared an opinion upon a new 
medical truth that I had been obliged to re- 
tract, I will now stand more ridicule with the 
same firmness and the same silent pity or con- 
tempt which I have always felt for my oppo- 
nents, till I see, as I shall, the truth of mes- 
merism established. How I have up to this 
moment fulfilled my promise, the world knows. 
I have now for three years carefully and dis- 
passionately investigated the subject by ex- 
periments performed almost every day upon a 
variety of persons ; and I not only repeat my 
firm conviction of the truth of many points in 
it upon which I formerly gave no opinion, be- 
cause I had not witnessed them, and was de- 
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termined to remain neutral upon every point 
on which I myself did not witness facts. The 
production of the peculiar coma by mesmerism, 
independently of all mental impressions, is a 
truth now admitted by a very large number of 
the best informed, acutest, and least credulous 
men in England, whose attention was excited 
to the subject by what I showed them. . . . 
This coma may be induced in some persons 
who have no idea of what is intended, and 
sometimes merely by pointing the fingers close 
towards them ; in some, by doing so behind 
their backs, without their knowing that we 
are about anything, or even that we are there ; 
in some who firmly disbelieve the whole 
matter ; in those who resisted all effect to their 
utmost; in those who are already in or- 
dinary sleep ; and in children completely idio- 
tic. If it is complete, no pinching or other 
violence is felt during it ; and, till the pa- 
tient wakes spontaneously, possibly after many 
hours, or some days, there is, perhaps, no other 
mode of waking him but by transverse passes, 
darting the hand towards him, or blowing in 
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his face. The case of Elizabeth Okey, related 
at pp. 628 seq. 682, supra^ has continued up 
to the present moment; and a sister, rather 
younger than herself, taller, more robust, 
and of bustKng and hardworking character, 
who had also been treated by others and my- 
self in vain for epilepsy, fell into a similar 
state of ecstatic delirium, and was in this state 
when admitted into the hospital. When I first 
saw her she was in the delirium, but almost 
instantly fell asleep on my putting my finger 
on her forehead. The sleep was very short, 
but returned whenever I re-applied my finger. 
Her case likewise has continued up to this 
time. Scarcely a day has elapsed in which 
Mr. Wood, who was my clinical clerk at the 
time they were in hospital, or myself, have 
not mesmerized one or both, and carried on 
the investigation. We are enabled to state, 
in the most positive manner, after the most 
rigorous daily observation for three years, that 
all the phenomena displayed are real ; that the 
accusation of imposition is utterly false ; and 
the report of one of them having been a per- 
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former among the Irvingites, or been an Irving- 
ite, is like every other respecting them un- 
favourable to mesmerism, a pure malicious in- 
vention of an unfeeling mind." 

Dr. Elliotson, after due observation and ex- 
periment, in connection with his clinical clerk, 
Mr. Wood, publishes the above statement, in 
spite of the ridicule which he feels sure will 
be heaped upon him. Whatever may be 
thought of Dr. EUiotsou now, in those days 
he must have been an eminent man. He was 
Fellow of the Eoyal College of Physicians; 
President of the Phrenological Society; late 
Professor of Medicine in University College, 
London, and Physician to University College 
Hospital; formerly Physician to St. Thomas's 
Hospital, and President of the Eoyal Medical 
Society of Edinburgh, etc. Here is an emi- 
nent man, with a reputation to lose, very far 
from having any motive for making a false 
statement ; feels certain that in publishing his 
convictions, he loses his reputation, and is ridi- 
culed by the world ; nevertheless he is fear- 
less, and states that '' after the most rigorous 
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daily observations for three years^ all the phe- 
nomena displayed are real.'' He confirms, by 
his independent observations and experiments, 
up to a certain point, tHe statements of others 
who had gone before him. Others who came 
after him, and who also made independent ob- 
servations and experiments, confirm his state- 
ments up to a certain point. Such, I main- 
tain, is as good evidence as can be had upon 
any subject whatever, without being a personal 
witness. 

If an astronomer makes a statement regard- 
ing any stellar phenomenon that he may have 
observed, he publishes it. Other astronomers 
direct their attention to it, and if their own in- 
dependent observations confirm it, it is all we 
expect, and accept it. But with regard to 
Animal Magnetism, however independent ob- 
servers may confirm the statements of others, 
we look upon every new observer as labouring 
under a delusion ; we reject his statements, and 
feel afraid of the whole business. And pro- 
bably, as I said, many of the objectors who re- 
ject such evidence, admit, without hesitation. 
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the miracles of Christ upon much worse evi- 
dence; because nothing of a like nature oc- 
curred before them, similar miraclea were not 
repeated after, and they were performed eigh- 
teen hundred years ago, when the generality of 
the people, far from discrediting statements 
made upon insuflB.cient grounds, readily believed 
everything. 

I accept the statements of magnetizers up 
to a certain point, because they are supported 
by very good evidence, testified to by indepen- 
dent observers ; because a number of the phe- 
nomena are really producible by natural 'powers^ 
and because the modem philosophy of Eadia- 
tion explains many of them, and removes the 
difficulty of our looking upon them as theore- 
tically impossible. Other statements I neither 
accept nor reject, but look upon them as re- 
quiring more careful observation and more 
abundant confirmation. It would be the height 
of absurdity to consider them phenomenally 
impossible, because we cannot explain them. 
Before I enter upon any explanation of certain 
phenomena of Animal Eadiation I shall first 
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attempt to discuss a most important subject, 
viz. : — 



MIND CONSIDEEED AS A MODE OF 

MOTION. 

I think there are sufficient grounds to make 
us more than suspect that mind is nothing more 
than a mode of motion of the brain atoms. If 
the theory of La Place, namely, that the solar 
system reached its present condition from a ne- 
bular state, have any support in fact ; and if, in 
consequence of such an evolution of matter, 
the Darwinian theory of natural selection re- 
ceive support, — it follows that there is ground 
for suspecting that mind, as we now observe it, 
although we class it quite separately from phy- 
sical forces, originates in physical forces. It 
will then also follow that, if physical forces are 
modes of motion, the force which we now call 
mind is a modification, a conversion of other 
modes of motion. Moreover, the suspicion is 
strengthened by our knowledge that under 
present circumstances, physical forces inces- 

D 
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santly take a large part in the development 
of mind. 

Herbert Spencer, at p. 274 of his • First Prin- 
ciples,' felt that the idea of mind being a mode 
of motion irresistibly resulted from previous 
arguments regarding the *' correlation and equi- 
valence of forces." 

I shall commence from the point from which 
the human mind has been able to start with 
some foundation in fact, viz. : — 

The Nebular Hypothesis. — "What is meant by 
this is that our solar system — sun, planets (in- 
cluding of course the earth), with their satellites 
— were, at a certain period of the history of the 
universe, diflfused matter ; that in process of 
time, by some manner' not yet sufficiently ex- 
plained, this matter aggregated into the present 
bodies of the solar system. 

Is this hypothesis only a dream, or is it 
based on fact ? It is based on many facts. 

It is so well grounded that a man of the 
mental calibre of Herbert Spencer thought it 
worth his while to write an essay about it, com- 
bating the objections urged by some astrono- 
mers against it. 
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The evidence in favour of the common origin 
of the diflferent members of our solar system 
is strong, and is the following: — The move- 
ments of the planets in the same direction, and 
almost in the same plane, the movements of the 
satellites in the same direction with that of the 
planets. The movement of rotation of these 
various bodies, and of the sun in the same di- 
rection, with the orbitual motions, and in planes 
little different, the small eccentricity of the 
orbits of the planets and satelHtes, as con- 
trasted with the great eccentricity of the come- 
tary orbits. All these facts were considered by 
La Place sufficient to render highly probable the 
hypothesis of the common origin of our system, 
not, as H. Spencer observes, a common origin 
in the sense of ^^ an invisible power working 
after the method of a ^ great artificer ;' but in 
the sense of an invisible power working after 
the method of evolution." 

This hypothesis is not only supported by the 
conspicuous facts of our system, but it explains 
other minor facts which, without it, are ob- 
scure. 

D 2 
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The exceptions to the rule of uniform rota- 
tion, in the case of the satellites of Uranus,* 
H. Spencer has explained, and comets at the 
present time oflfer strong evidence of the ori- 
ginal nebular state of the system; not only 
their consistence, but also their movements 
do so. 

The nebular rings of Saturn, existing at 
present, are a strong additional support. 

If the reader will carefully peruse H. 
Spencer's essay on the Nebular Hypothesis, the 
belief in it will be irresistible. 

Richard A. Proctor, in his book on ' Saturn 
and its System,' p. 206, says, " It may be 
noticed, in conclusion, that in Saturn's ring- 
system we seem to see the processes conceived 
by La Place going on before our eyes ; so that, 
in the course of time, we may obtain evidence 
foimded on ' observation and calculation ' of the 
truth of that theory which Laplace despaired 

* Guillemin thinks that " this anomaly probably re- 
sults from the very great inclination of their orbit," the 
direction being "nearly perpendicular to the plane in 
which the planet revolves round the sun." 
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of seeing established on a firmer foundation 
than that of ^ strong probability.' " 

Thus we see that modem eminent thinkers, 
far from disbelieving in the nebular hypothesis, 
consider it highly probable. 

The foregoing is evidence adduced from com- 
munity of motion, — from number, position, 
velocity, density, etc. If we turn to composi- 
tion, we find that a certain community of ele- 
ments between the sun and earth still further 
confirms the hypothesis. 

It seems ridiculous to talk of analysing the 
sun; still it has, to a certain extent, been 
done by means of the spectrum analysis.* 

I shall not here enter any further into the 
subject of the nebular hypothesis, but shall 

* Aerolites, fallen from the interplanetary spaces, 
give us unmistakable evidence of the chemical composi- 
tion and physical conditions of matter existing in those 
regions. " Oxygen, sulphur, phosphorus and carbon, sili- 
cium and aluminium, potassium, sodium, sulphide of iron, 
metallic and magnetic iron, and other metals, such as 
nickel, cobalt, manganese, tin, copper, etc., have been re- 
cognized among the substances of which meteorites are 
composed." (Gruillemin.) 
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conclude by stating that the arguments ad- 
duced in support of it render it highly probable ; 
and there appears to be no other logical mode 
of explaining existing phenomena. What I 
require for my future arguments is the once 
nebular state of our solar system. 

We must account for certain phenomena 
which are in existence at present on the earth, 
such as those of mind, by starting from the 
nebular state of the matter which now forms 
our earth, with its animals and plants. At this 
time of day, there is only one logical method 
of accounting for them, viz. th^t of evolution. 
To do this, the known laws of matter, I think, 
will suffice. 

It is not easy for lis to conceive granite, 
marble, iron, platinum, etc., assuming the form 
of vapour. It is still more difficult to conceive 
that the table we are writing on, the house we 
are living in, nay, our very bones, flesh, and 
nervous matter which is guiding our pen, were 
in one period of their history all smoke ; and 
their atoms occupying places in space compara- 
tively as distant from each other as the sun 
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and earth are. If we go a step further, we 
shall find it hard to think that at one time the 
whole mass of our solid earth, with all its 
atmosphere, water, plants, and animals, was 
diflPused as invisible gas through an immense 
portion of space; yet, as I have said before, 
there is sufficient evidence to warrant us, not 
only to look upon it as possible, but as highly 
probable. It may assist the reader to con- 
ceive the foregoing possible, by thinking 
that solid ice, by the aid of heat, turns into 
water, and by more heat, turns into invisible 
gas. These every-day phenomena are so fami- 
liar to us that we rarely think of what they 
suggest to our mind. 

Now, keeping in view that at one time all 
matter was in a nebular state, I ask the follow* 
ing pertinent question : where was mind at the 
period at which our earth was in a state of 
g^s ? It is evident that if it were not then ac- 
tualy it must have been potential somewhere ; 
else, how is it that it now exists ? We may 
ask the same question of the quality of saltness 
in table-salt. Where was it ? If common salt 
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were dissipated in the form of gas, we would 
no longer perceive the saltness ; nay, far from 
perceiving the pleasant taste of saltness we 
would find chlorine, one of its components, re- 
markably disagreeable. 

To return to mind, as we observe it in man, 
we have no evidence of the possibility of its 
development, independently of brain-matter. 

The evidence in favour of this view of it is 
so abundant that it is not worth while here to 
enter on this subject ; but, suffice it to say, that 
every man makes his commencement as an in- 
dividual without a trace of mind. He begins 
by a bud branching off from his mother in the 
shape of a microscopic cell. Further, we find 
that all organisms are composed of cells ; 
either having an independent existence at the 
present moment, or as groups of cells, or as re- 
mains and modifications of former cells. 
Finally, there is no organism known but what 
is composed of the identical elements which 
are foxmd in the earth, only differently aggre- 
gated. The bond between man and the earth is 
so rigorous that there is not a single atom of 
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matter discoverable in him which does not be- 
long to the earth. 

We see now that the connection between 
mind and the nebular state of matter is becom- ' 
ing closer. 

There is, however, one point to be bridged, 
of which we have yet no direct evidence ; 
namely, the passage of the elements of the 
earth from their inorganic state to that of or- 
ganized cells. This void would be bridged by 
what is called spontaneotcs generation; that is 
the evolution of simple cells from the surround- 
ing inorganic elements, by means of the sur- 
rounding forces. 

We have on the one side nebular matter, 
and on the other a highly organized group of 
elements, displaying the most wonderful phe- 
nomenon, mind. 

With the light which Charles Darwin has 
given us, we are able in a way to conceive how 
in process of time, by means of natural selec- 
tion, and accumulation of qualities by in- 
heritance, the complicated human brain could 
have been developed from far simpler organisms. 
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But then there is the passage of matter from 
the inorganic to the organic state to be ac- 
counted for. 

With regard to this, there are only two hy- 
potheses possible. 

1st. Either the different elements passed 
spontaneously, that is, through the agency of 
existing forces, from the inorganic to the or- 
ganized state ; or 2nd. The simplest organisms, 
namely, cells, existed as such in the nebular 
state of matter ; and in the process of conden- 
sation other higher organisms resulted from 
these germs. 

By showing that the latter hypothesis is un- 
tenable, the probability will remain strongly in 
favour of the former. 

By exposing any organism (and we must 
always keep in mind, that organisms are com^ 
posed of cells) to the action of a moderate 
heat, we find that its character of organism is 
readily destroyed. It is disintegrated into inor- 
ganic forms, more or less complicated accord- 
ing to the degree of heat employed, and also 
according to other surrounding conditions. So 
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that we are forced to admit that organized, 
cells, which are unable to withstand the disin- 
tegrating action of a moderate heat, are able to 
exist in the presence of a heat which was capa- 
ble of gasifying the most refractory of metals, 
platinum ! which is absurd. So that there re- 
mains no alternative but to admit the possi- 
bility of the first hypothesis, namely, that all 
matter in the nebular state was inorganic; 
that in course of time, conditions were reached 
in which the aggregation of elements into the 
simplest forms of cells, containing a homogene- 
ous fluid, was possible. K the nebular hypo- 
thesis is highly probable, it follows as a conse- 
quence, that spontaneous generation is also 
highly probable. 

It matters little that experimenters have not 
yet succeeded in realizing the phenomenon of 
spontaneous generation. To produce it artifi- 
cially, it may possibly be necessary to imitate 
the conditions at which the original nebular 
matter passed spontaneously from the inorganic 
to the organized state ; but how are those con- 
ditions to be accurately imitated ? 
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In the same way that we see complicated 
forms of matter, such as animal organisms of 
the higher grades, made up of simpler or- 
ganisms, and these again made up of simpler 
elements ; we also see complicated forces, if 
I may be allowed the expression, made up of 
simpler forces. We see that brain-matter owes 
its origin to nebular matter ; we must, there- 
fore, trace mind to forces which existed in the 
nebular state ; and, therefore, we must trace 
the force mind to the original simple physical 
forces. I shall now ask the very important 
question : "What are physical forces ? They are, 
motion en masse^ which includes gravitation ; 
heat, light, electricity, and magnetism. These 
are resolvable into modes of motion. Electricity 
and magnetism have not yet been so resolved, 
but Professor Tyndall feels confident that they 
will eventually be so. If mind is the result of 
physical forces, and these are resolvable into 
modes of motion, it is evident that mind can 
be no other than a mode of motion. 

The foregoing are general arguments for 
considering mind as a mode of motion ; but if 
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we examine phenomena a little further, we 
shall find that they conflnn that hypothesis. 

We shall take for instance the heart. No 
one doubts that the contraction of the heart is 
motion ; it is plain enough the motion of the 
muscles of the heart is communicated to the 
contents of the heart. By this means the 
blood is driven into the larger arteries, and di- 
vided and subdivided till it reaches the ulti- 
mate subdivisions, the capillaries. By this 
means it comes in contact with the minute por- 
tions of the brain, and thus reaches the atoms 
of that organ. If the reader has ever seen 
through a microscope the capillary circulation 
of the foot of a frog, he will be able to form 
some conception of the amount of friction 
which takes place in the whole mass of the 
brain. What was originally muscular contrac- 
tion of the heart is now friction of the blood 
against the minute portions of the brain, and 
consequent atomic vibration of that organ, re- 
sulting in another form or forms of force, 
namely, mind and neurility. 

This may require a little further elucidation, 
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and, therefore, I shall have recourse to analo- 
gies. The atomic vibration of the sun gives 
out at least two modes of motion, namely, light 
and heat. Of this there can be little doubt, 
because the one can be separated from the other 
by filtration. How is it though that two sets 
of waves can traverse the ether together with- 
out interference with each other ? This can be 
explained by a musical example, thus : — ISote 
A gives a certain number of vibrations per se- 
cond of time ; note B gives, in an equal space of 
time, a different number of vibrations, and 
therefore, the two notes produce different 
sounds, although their waves are travelling 
through the air at the same time. I can express 
the same ideas in another way, thus : — The pitch 
of A is different from the pitch of B. Now 
if we use the latter expressions, with regard 
to the atomic vibrations of the sun, we shall 
have, the pitch of light is different from the 
pitch of heat, which, in other words, would 
mean that in the same second of time the 
number of atomic vibrations which goes to 
produce light is different from that which goes 
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to produce heat. "We can, in this way, form 
some conception how the heat-note and the 
light-note can travel through the ether toge- 
ther without the one interfering with the 
other, the apparatus of the eye being adapted 
to take up the vibrations of light, and the ap- 
paratus of the skin being adapted to take up 
the vibrations of heat. Having illustrated the 
vibrations of the sun by musical sounds, I 
shall endeavour to elucidate the vibrations of 
the brain by those of the sun. We have mind 
and neurility developed by the brain at the 
same time. The pitch of mind is very different 
from the pitch of neurility. Both can be de- 
veloped at the same time, but as they depend 
upon the amount and velocity of the blood and 
ingredients composing it, the total amount of 
mind developed in a certain space of time may 
interfere with the total amount of neurility de- 
veloped in the same space of time. Hence it 
follows that vigorous, profound, and enthu- 
siastic thinking, which means a very high pitch 
of vibration, cannot be carried on at the same 
time with the vigorous neurility required for 
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some other action in another part of the body. 
By this explanation, we are able to understand 
why, during sleep, when the mind is in abey- 
ance, neurility vibration continues more stea- 
dily, and regularly, and nourishes more satis- 
factorily the whole body. 

If there were not a system of nerves isolating 
the neurility waves, the vibration of the brain 
would diflfuse itself all over the body, and we 
could not have control over any one set of 
muscles ; but, by having certain sets of mus- 
cles in connection with a bundle of isolated 
nerve-threads, and these again in communica- 
tion with particular portions of the central 
nervous system, it is easy for the brain, when 
induced to act by thought, . or by external im- 
pressions, to put to work any set of muscles. 
And this it can do through the aid of the vaso- 
motor nerves, by closing or liberating the flow 
of blood into any particular portion of the cen- 
tral system, and thus, by the vibration created 
therein, conducted along the isolated nerves, 
any particular set of muscles is under the con- 
trol of the brain. 
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We have seen that, in passing through the 
capillaries of the brain, the blood must part 
with some of its motion. A portion is con- 
verted into mind, a portion is returned io the 
heart as nervous action to repeat the contrac- 
tion of that muscle, and a portion diffuses itself 
over the body to carry on the work of the dif- 
ferent organs, etc. 

Simple water, or any similar fluid, will not 
produce mind. It must be blood; that is, a 
fluid of a certain composition and structure, 
acting on brain matter of a certain structure 
and composition. The blood is required not 
only to produce friction, but it requires to have 
in it the materials for repairing the wear and 
tear of the brain. So that we have, by the 
chemico-mechanical action of the blood on the 
brain matter, two forms of motion brought 
into play through the simple contraction of the 
heart and larger arteries. 

We have seen, then, that vibration of the 
brain atoms is a necessary consequence of the 
motion of the heart. If we could by some 
means stop the motion of the heart, we would 

E 
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be able to test whether the development of 
mind is so intimately contingent on the motion 
of the heart as I have tried to make out. 

Stoppage of the heart's action occurs natu- 
rally in the phenomenon called ^syncope/ or 
fainting, in which the cessation of mind is si- 
multaneous with the cessation of motion in 
the heart * I do not know anything which 
will illustrate the connection between circula- 
tion and sensibility more completely than the 
electric machine, in which the friction of the 
cylinder against the rubber developes electri- 
city, which ceases to flow simultaneously with 
the cessation of friction. 

During sleep the mind is more or less in 
abeyance, which state is directly connected 
with a diminution of motion. Modem phy sio- 

* Dr. Carpenter, in his * Manual of Physiology,' p. 301, 
mentions an experiment made by Sir Astley Cooper. The 
circulation in the brain of a dog was artificially stopped 
by tying both carotids, and by pressure on the vertebrals. 
Upon compressing the latter, immediate insensibility and 
loss of voluntary power were the result ; and upon tak- 
ing off the compression, the animal immediately returned 
to the usual state. 
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logists consider that sleep is caused by with- 
drawal of blood from the brain, which is equi- 
valent to a diminution of atomic motion of 
certain parts of the brain. 

That mind is a mode of motion is rendered 
highly probable, in an indirect way, by the 
following consideration. Chemical aflinity is 
undeniably a mode of atomic motion. If we 
take a solution of iodide of potassium and pour 
it into a solution of acetate of lead, the latter 
will quit the acetic acid, and riLsh to the iodine, 
forming an iodide of lead of a yellow colour, 
totally diflferent from the colour of the two 
original salts. I should say that no one will 
presume to deny that quitting and rushing are 
modes of motion. Very well. The formation 
of certain compounds, the elements of which 
exist in the blood by the action of glands, 
takes place by what is called chemical aflBnity. 

]^ow, suppose that a man fills his stomach 
with food, what happens imder ordinary cir- 
cumstances ? A large amoimt of blood rushes 
to the gastric glands of the stomach to pre- 
pare, by the action of the cells of the glands 

e2 
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on the blood, the gastric juice, which is then 
poured into the cavity of the stomach for the 
purposes of digestion. Then, if a man, imme- 
diately after having filled his stomach, try to 
think vigorously, he will find that he can nei- 
ther think well nor digest well, and, besides 
an uncomfortable feeling in his head, he will 
have an uncomfortable feeling in his stomach ; 
and I have little doubt that many cases of dys- 
pepsia result from people being obliged to do 
what it is not in the nature of things to do. 
Why all this ? Because chemical affinity, be- 
ing a mode of motion, and this occurring vi- 
gorously in the stomach during the first stage 
of digestion, necessarily withdraws a certain 
amount of motion from the brain, which can- 
not efficiently develope two vigorous modes of 
motion at once. It may, perhaps, be able to 
do so when a certain amount of stimulants is 
taken with the food which passes readily into 
the blood, and famishes in a short time a store 
of motion to the brain, by which the latter is 
enabled to carry on thought motion, simulta- 
neously with chemical affinity motion. 
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What I have just said is supported by the 
fact, that many animals, who take large meals 
at long intervals, go to sleep immediately after 
feeding. The natives of India, who as a rule 
do not take stimulants with their food, would 
rather go to sleep, after a full meal, than do 
anything else. The ' siesta' of olden times, I 
think, is traceable to the habit of people taking 
their principal meal at midday. 

It might be objected that chemical affinity 
takes place in organisms which have no brain, 
or nervous system whatever. True ; but such 
organisms have to digest very simple materials, 
and, although these can be digested without 
the aid of nervous motion, it does not follow 
that other materials, such as bones, cartilage, 
muscle, membrane, and other hard substances, 
do not require the energetic motion of a ner- 
vous system to procure their complete diges- 
tion. I shall illustrate this argument by a 
galvanic example. 

If I take a solution of sulphate of copper, 
and dip into it a clean knife, the iron will 
almost immediately be coated with a layer of 
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copper, obtained from the decompositioii of the 
sulphate. But observe how much more rapid 
and efficient the coating will be, if I pass a con- 
tinued wave of galvanic motion through the 
knife and solution, in the same way as is done 
in electro-plating. So that, although electro- 
plating be possible without the aid of a gal- 
vanic current, it is done much more effectually 
and rapidly when the chemical affinity is aided 
by the energetic. motion of a galvanic battery.* 
In like manner, although digestion can take 
place without the aid of brain motion, it is 
effected much more efficiently and rapidly 

* Nutrition may be considered analogous to electro- 
plating. The nerves represent the isolated electric wires 
and current, and the blood, the electro-plating fluid. 
The result is, interchange of the atoms between the ulti- 
mate cells of the tissues and the blood. If the nitrate of 
silver or sulphate of copper solution could penetrate 
into the interstices of the atoms of the metal to be 
plated, the latter would be coated internally and exter- 
nally. In the case of nutrition, the plating fluid pene- 
trates among the atoms, and therefore the tissue is nou- 
rished throughout. But in the case of electro-plating, 
the metal being a solid, the deposit of silver or copper, 
etc., can only take place superficially. 
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when the brain is allowed to devote its motion 
to chemical affinity, instead of to vigorous 
thought. 

The hypothesis of mind being a mode of 
motion is further strengthened by the follow- 
ing. Suppose I shut my eyes, aad after a 
time I open them, and see a man standing op- 
posite me, by what means and through what 
agency does this figure reach my brain ? 

No one will deny that waves of Ught of dif- 
ferent colours are reflected from this figure in 
all directions. Light is motion. Some of the 
waves impinge on my eyes, traverse the dif- 
ferent humours, and produce a miniature pic- 
ture, which, although small, possesses all the 
waves of colour in their original proportion. 
Undoubtedly, one of the objects of the appa- 
ratus of the eye is to reduce the size of the 
external picture, in order that it may reach 
our brain as a whole. Till it reaches the 
retina, the picture is still motion. We have 
no difficulty about that. By impinging on 
the retina, it must communicate motion to the 
atoms of the retina. There is no escape from 
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this conclusion. Because as motion is inde- 
structible, and the retina is not transparent, 
the light motion is arrested by it, and the 
vibration must be taken up by the retina. But 
the motion is taken up in the fashion of elec- 
tricity, or, perhaps better, neurility ; and thus it 
reaches the nervous centre — the brain. Being 
still indestructible, it must produce therein an 
atomic commotion. This commotion I call the 
thought of the original figure. If it happen to 
be an ugly or a menacing figure, the motion 
is rapidly multiplied, diflfused through appro- 
priate muscles, and I either run away or de- 
fend myself. If muscular motion do not re- 
sult, the wave vibrates through the brain, 
giving rise to a series of thoughts. 

I have said that motion is indestructible. 
Then as our nerve-centres are ever vibrating, 
not only on account of the blood running 
through them, but also on account of waves 
from external nature, continually impinging on 
them through the nerves of sense, it follows, as 
a corollary, that the atomic motion irradiating 
towards the periphery from our centre does 
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not stop at the surface of our body, but goes 
heyond it in all directions, and tliis is animal 
radiation. 

It may be asked, how can a minute vibra- 
tory motion of brain atoms develope all at once 
a general muscular eflfort. Our knowledge is 
not sufficiently advanced to enable us to say 
exactly how this occurs, but we can form some 
conception of the mode in which it occurs by 
the following analogy : — The motion of a hair- 
trigger is, comparatively speaking, a minute 
amount of motion ; still, through the agency 
of the mechanical arrangement, and chemical 
materials with which it is connected, it is ca- 
pable of developing a tremendous amount of 
motion by leading to the explosion of a gun or 
mine. In fact, if it were possible to scoop out 
the interior of our earth, and fill it with an 
adequate amount of gunpowder, the motion 
of a hair-trigger would be ample to explode 
the whole of the powder, shatter the earth into 
pieces, and scatter it into space. H. Spencer, 
at p. 278 of ^ First Principles,' compares the 
disproportion between the motion of a whisper 
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and the mental and muscular action which, it 
is capable of exciting, with the disproportion 
existing between the motion of a hair-trigger 
and the subsequent explosion. It is not quite 
clear that H. Spencer perceived the complete- 
ness of his analogy. A hair-trigger, by drop- 
ping the hammer on a cap, produces a spark, 
which communicates its heat to a few grains of 
powder in the nipple, thereby liberating some 
heat and force. These are communicated to 
all the grains of powder in the charge ; and 
thus, by the union of the force liberated by 
each grain, the explosion of the gun or mine 
results. A whisper communicates a micro- 
scopic amount of motion to the auditory nerve, 
which communicates its neurility to a vaso- 
motor nerve, and thus relaxes the muscle of 
some small artery, and liberates a certain 
amount of blood; which, owing to the con- 
tinuous pressure of the heart, is driven among 
the atoms of a certain portion of the brain. 
Herein the original motion is multiplied ; and, 
by acting on other vaso-motor nerves, it libe- 
rates still more blood, and so on till the whole 
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mass of the brain quivers under the friction 
of myriads of blood streams rushing rapidly 
through it. The result is an explosion into a 
fit of rage, producing violent muscular action 
and trembling of the whole frame. I think 
the analogy is perfect. 

The means of intercommunication between 
one brain and another are all modes of motion — 
light, sound, speech, etc. ; and with our know- 
ledge of the indestructibility of motion, we 
find it impossible to conceive that motion in 
muscles, and through nerves, can be originated 
by any other than motion. Everything con- 
nected with mind leads us to the very pro- 
bable conclusion that mind is only one of the 
links of the circle of forces which are in one 
form or another inseparable from matter. 

There is yet another set of phenomena, not 
sufficiently understood, which strongly leads us 
to the conclusion that mind is a mode of mo- 
tion ; namely, its transmissibility from one in- 
dividual to another, through the medium of 
the surrounding ether, without the agency of 
speech, signals, or other known modes of com- 
munication. 
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I shaU now resume my discussions on Animal 
Magnetism ; or, as I think it preferable to call 
it, Animal Eadiation ; because I consider these 
words give us a better conception of what, as 
I beUeve, it is in reality. It has been stated 
by various independent and trustworthy ob- 
servers, whose evidence we have no right to 
cast aside as nonsense, that the magnetizer was 
able to convey his thoughts to another indi- 
vidual, separated at the moment by walls and 
a long distance, by merely willing that it should 
be so. 

Without accepting or rejecting these state- 
ments, I look upon them simply as made by 
independent and trustworthy observers. It is 
quite possible that they may have been all 
mistaken ; but it is not at all likely that such 
has been the case in every instance; and if 
what they say to have truly observed is ex- 
plainable by the laws of nature, a great barrier 
to our belief in many of their statements will 
be in some measure removed. 

Of course I have assumed that mind is a 
mode of motion of the brain atoms, an assump- 
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tion grounded on certain facts. I use this as- 
sumption to assist me in explaining these al- 
most incredible statements of various observers, 
and I shall find that the assistance is im- 
mense. 

The assumption is founded on the following 
facts, which I shall briefly recapitulate. 

Whatever the phenomena may be, which we 
group under the name of mind, — ^that is, what- 
ever the atomic state of the brain matter may 
be, which in us is the foundation of the group 
of phenomena designated mind, — they are in- 
variably the result of, and invariably result 
in, forces which we know are resolvable into 
modes of motion. These forces are mechanical, 
thermic, optic, acoustic, etc. In the sequence 
of phenomena they either immediately precede^ 
or immediately follow mind. Here we have, 
then, mind placed between two links — modes 
of motion which precede^ and modes of motion 
which follow it. It will be very strange, in- 
deed, if the connecting link — mind, which de- 
velopes itself in the brain, — should turn out to 
be any other than a force also resolvable into 
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a form of motion. The prima facie aspect of 
mind is that His ^ mode of motion, and only a 
link in the chain or circle of forces. But we 
shall see that other phenomena when analysed 
support this view. 

One of the wonderful statements of mag- 
netizers is, as I said, that they can transmit 
their thoughts to another individual through 
a wall, or through many intervening waUs, 
without signals of any sort.* There is one 
thing to be taken into consideration before- 
hand regarding these statements, namely, that 
magnetizers are unable to produce these phe- 
nomena in every one. They say, the person 
must be trained to receive the magnetic im- 
pressions by the usual mode of preliminary 
magnetizations ; and that, comparatively speak- 
ing, few of even those who are trained are 
capable of exhibiting what are called the higher 

* This I explain in the following manner : — ^Thought 
is atomic motion of the brain matter. This motion is 
transmitted to the surrounding ether, and reaches an- 
other person's brain on the opposite side of the wall, 
exciting in the brain of the latter the identical will- 
motion of the magnetizer. 
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phenomena of magnetism. This condition I be- 
lieve to be the source of all suspicion of dis- 
honesty, and collusion between the magnetizer 
and his patient. Let us examine these state- 
ments, and endeavour to discover how far they 
are likely to be true. 

1. Is it at all probable that a serious, sane 
person, who has a reputation to lose, would 
descend to play dishonest tricks on the public ? 
They may have been as honest as gold, you 
say, nevertheless they may have been deceived. 
If collusion is improbable, the likelihood of all 
observers having been deceived is much more 
improbable. 

2. We know that an untrained brain will 
not readily distinguish fine shades of sound ; 
and we know that some individuals, even if 
trained for flbfty years, will not be able to dis- 
tinguish them. They may perceive the dif- 
ference in sound between the explosion of a 
gun and the ring of a penny trumpet ; but one 
may play to them the most hideous discords on 
a piano, and they would exclaim, " What de- 
lightful music ! " 
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We know that an untrained brain cannot 
easily distinguish fine shades of colour; and 
we know that some individuals cannot distin- 
guish easily even well-marked grades of colour, 
such as red and green, even if they axe trained 
for forty years. A friend of mine could not 
see the flowers of the Erythrina indica^ al- 
though at the time the tree was covered with 
bright scarlet flowers. The reader may think 
I am romancing when I say that this indi- 
vidual could not readily distinguish from the 
green leaves, the larger disk of scarlet bracts 
of the PoinsetUa pulcherrima^ but. nevertheless 
it is a fact. 

We know that fine gradations of smell and 
taste are not readily distinguished by every one. 
Some dogs and other mammals, some birds and 
insects, are able to distinguish shades of scent 
which no human nostrils could discover. 

We know that men can be trained to distin- 
guish the minutest gradations of touch, which 
the untrained would not perceive. This is a 
well-known fact, especially among the blind. 

What wonder, then, is it, may I ask, that 
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magnetizers should be unable to transmit the 
atomic vibrations of their brains to other indi- 
viduals at a distance without special training ? 
These considerations will, I think, remove to 
some extent the suspicion, which is pretty ge- 
neral, that the magnetizer requires first to 
train his patient, in order to make the collusion 
between the two more perfect, before he can 
successfully develope the phenomena, and im- 
pose upon the public. I do not mean to imply 
by this that it should be taken for granted 
that every exhibitor /or money is an honest and 
genuine magnetizer. 

3. Another source of great suspicion is the 
fact that sometimes the magnetizer can readily 
influence a patient when alone, and with diffi- 
culty can do so when many persons are pre- 
sent. 

Now, suppose I were to set various persons 
in a room, one playing the trombone, another 
beating a drum, a third ringing a bell, a fourth 
singing, a fifth playing a bagpipe, and so on ; 
and while all these noises were going on, I 
conducted an untrained person, or say a trained 
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person,* into the room, and played a delicate 
tune to him on the violin ; would the reader 
be justified in saying, if this person could not 
comprehend my tune, "It is all humbug, 
you see. This performer states that his friend 
cannot only distinguish the diflferent notes of 
the tune, but he can retain them, and recognize 
them after he has ceased to hear them. If it 
were so, why cannot he do it now ?'' 

Objectors forget that in magnetic experi- 
ments every one present is a radiator of mind- 
waves, and that they are acting on the patient 
at the same time with the magnetizer, thus 
producing a confusion of waves on the brain 
of the patient, who in many cases, although 
trained, is not able to distinguish readily the 
waves of his magnetizer. The latter has not 
only to counteract the radiations of bystanders, 
but also that of light, noise, etc., which, while 
the patient is awake, are continually intruding 
upon the brain of the patient. Moreover, some 
of the bystanders may be radiating waves, 

* I, who play a little on the violin, and possess a 
tolerably good ear for music, find it impossible to tune 
my instrument accurately when a piano is playing. 
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which bear the same relation to those of the 
magnetizer as the sound of a trombone bears 
to that of a violin ! Their eagerness and ex- 
citement, which, according to the present 
theory are increased atomic brain motion, may 
render the confusion more confused. 

One might strengthen these arguments by 
analogies from the phenomena of all the senses. 
If a dazzling colour be placed in proximity to 
delicate gradations of other colours, it will in- 
trude itself so much on the attention of some 
persons as to create an indistinct perception of 
the finer shades. 

What I have said may go a long way to ex- 
plain the failures of magnetizers under certain 
circumstances, and to remove the suspicion of 
trickery attached to their operations. We do 
not know how mind is transmitted through a 
wall ; we are only told it is so. We do not 
know how the influence of one magnet is 
transmitted to another, through glass, board, 
or a wall, but we know that it e5 so ; and the 
following experiment may by analogy help us 
in comprehending the phenomenon, if true, of 

jp2 
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In natural clairvoyance the somnambulist 
reads a book by the radiation which, even in 
the dark, is ever being emitted from the pages 
of the book. But in induced clairvoyance, 
there being synchronism of vibration between 
patient and magnetizer, it is possible for the 
former to read the book in two ways, namely, 
either by direct radiation from the book, or by 
reflected radiation from the magnetizer, the 

thing is continually reacliing our brain by impinging 
against the nervous network of our skin. Our brain, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, does not notice these waves, 
because other ruder waves are continually intruding them- 
selves on its attention. They are sound, light from differ- 
ent objects around us, smells, tastes, the contact of bodies 
with our skin (such as our clothes, tight boots, etc.), hot 
or cold air. Besides these, there are intrusions of neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, internal pains, hunger, repletion, the 
beating of the heart, the movements of respiration, ur- 
gent thoughts, etc. Now, if the ganglia, which imme- 
diately superintend the nerves of special sense, are 
asleep, and the rude waves consequently shut out, it is 
not^difficult to understand that the cerebrum, which is 
capable of being awake, independently of other parts of 
the brain, will possibly, nay probably, especially after 
training, take notice of the delicate waves proceeding 
from the radiation of animals and surrounding objects, 
which are ever being emitted, even in total darkness. 
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latter alone reading the book in the usual 
way. This is what would be called thought 
reading. 

I have said enough to show that the asserted 
phenomena of animal magnetism are mainly 
founded on natural law, and that they are not 
only possible but highly probable. 

It was not my intention here to enter fully 
into the phenomena of animal radiation, but 
simply to use some of them in support of the 
hypothesis of mind being a mode of motion^ and 
also to assist me in explaining certain facts of 
history, which are one of the main objects for 
which I undertook the writing of these pages. 

Wherever we search, we find evidence of this 
hypothesis. 

Buckle, in his ^History of Civilization,' 
p. 36, says that, in the infancy of a people, 
the general aspect of nature forms the national 
thought; that external nature has had this 
effect on man's infant brain is learnt by obser- 
vation. But this same result is what the hy- 
pothesis of mind, being a "mode of motion," 
would demand; that is, mind is simply a con- 
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version of the forces which radiate from ex- 
ternal nature to the brain. In the infancy of 
a nation the radiation from external nature is 
superficial^ and therefore the mind, under those 
circumstances, is quite in accordance with the 
apparent aspect of nature, because man at that 
period had not the means of seeing beneath the 
surface. It is only as he advanced, and began 
to dive beneath * the surface of things, by the 
aid of his sciences and instruments, that his 
brain could receive more extensive and com- 
plicated impressions. By this, we infer that 
the mind of wild animals must of necessity be 
in exact correspondence with the aspect of ex- 
ternal nature which surrounds them. 

In Auguste Comte's ' Positive Philosophy,' 
translated by Miss Martineau, at p. 5, I read 
the following : — " Our real business is to ana- 
lyse accurately the circumstances of pheno- 
mena, and to connect them by the natural re- 
lations of succession and resemblance." In 
other words, phenomena only are what our 
brain can attend to; so that, after investi- 
gating the various phenomena of the universe. 
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and their relations of succession and resem- 
blance, it will be in vain for us to try and dis- 
cover the origin and purpose of the whole. 

Phenomena, in other words, mean different 
varieties of motion. 

According to our hypothesis, Auguste 
Comte's conclusion is the only one possible, 
because the different modes of motion can be 
converted into thought only in virtue of the 
latter being itself another mode of motion. 

Again, Herbert Spencer, in his ' First Prin- 
ciples,' at p. 38, says, " Here, then, respect- 
ing the nature of the Universe, we seem com- 
mitted to certain unavoidable conclusions. 
The objects and actions surrounding us, not 
less than the phenomena of our own conscious- 
ness, compel us to ask a cause. In our search 
for a cause, we discover no resting place until 
we arrive at the hypothesis of a First Cause, 
and we have no alternative but to regard this 
First Cause as Infinite and Absolute. These 
are inferences forced upon us by arguments 
from which there appears no escape. It is 
hardly needful, however, to show those who 
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have followed thus far how illusive are these 
reasonings, and their results." . . . . " Instead, 
however, of repeating the disproof used above, 
it will be desirable to pursue another method, 
showing the fallacy of these conclusions by dis- 
closing their mutual contradictions. Here I 
cannot do better than avail myself of the de- 
monstration which Mr. Hansel, caxrying out 
in detail the doctrine of Sir William Hamilton, 
has given in his ' Limits of Keligious Thought ;' 
and I gladly do this, not only because his mode 
of presentation cannot be improved, but also 
because, writing as he does in defence of the 
current theology, his reasonings will be the 
more acceptable to the majority of readers." 

After giving Mr. Hansel's demonstration, 
Herbert Spencer states, p. 43, that, " Passing 
over the consideration of credibility, and con- 
fining ourselves to that of conceivability, we 
see that Atheism, Pantheism, and Theism, 
when rigorously analysed, severally prove to 
be absolutely unthinkable." 

Although Herbert Spencer has clearly proved 
that God is unknown and unknowable, because 
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Tinthiiikable, he has not, as far as I have been 
able to gather, told us how it is so. 

I think that the hypothesis of mind, being 
a ^'inode of motion," renders the how quite 
evident. 

Mind, being a mode of motion, can only be 
the conversion of some other mode of motion ; 
that is, mind — thought — is only one of the links 
of the chain or circle of modes of motion, which 
includes all phenomena developable by the per- 
sistence of force; and, therefore, what is out 
of the circle of forces, which God must be, 
can never J by any possibility, be converted into 
mind. 

Having given a superficial sketch of motion, 
radiation, mind, and on these grounded the 
facts of animal radiation, I shall use the lat- 
ter for the purpose of explaining some of the 
stated 

MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 

With regard to these, men's opinions are 
divided into two ranks. One rejects them en- 
tirely, because they do not admit any super- 
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natural interference with the laws of nature. 
They look upon them as legendary, and intro- 
duced by enthusiastic narrators, either for ef- 
fect, or because they took it for granted that a 
supernatural being, as they thought, must per- 
form supernatural acts. 

This party say, suppose God created the 
universe, he created it with certain invariable 
laws (of which there is, in every direction, 
abundant evidence); and therefore the crea- 
tion, once conceived, and the ^^flat" gone 
forth, the invariable laws of nature, working 
wheel within wheel, were quite adequate to 
evolve all the phenomena we now behold. 

The other party, not only consider the evi- 
dence of Christ's miracles good, but they do 
not see why, as God has been equal to creating 
a universe, he should not also be equal to 
giving to Christ the power of performing 
miracles. Be it remembered though, that 
many of those who consider that there is suf- 
ficient evidence to establish the reality of 
Christ's miracles, reject the statements of mag- 
netizers regarding their performances, although 
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supported by superior evidence ! It will be my 
aim in the following pages, to show that not 
only are many of the miracles of Christ possi- 
ble, but highly probable, and that, far from be- 
ing the effect of supernatural agency, are the 
result of common natural laws. 

To do this, 1st. I must prove to the reader 
that there are very good grounds for believing 
that the statements of the narrators of Christ's 
miracles are much exaggerated, because exag- 
geration must have been the law of their 
minds. 

2nd. I must boldly assume that Christ was 
a powerful magnetizer ; that is, his Animal Ea- 
diation was vigorous, and therefore he was 
able readily to act on the nerve-centres of other 
people, and could, by that means, not only re- 
lieve them of pains and nervous maladies, but 
in many instances control and direct their 

will. 

In ancient times, the tendency to exaggerate 
one's statements was irresistible. We see it 
in the histories and travels of the ancients. 
They fully believed in supernatural powers. 
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and their minds constantly expected wonders. 
If a man, in those days, travelled to distant 
countries and returned to his home, the incli- 
nation to exaggerate his statements* would have 
been irresistible. He would be perfectly aware 
that no one could contradict him, and not know- 
ing the advantage of truth, he would think that 
one story was just as good as another to his 
listeners. They, on the other hand, not know- 
ing anything about the new country, would 
Expect wonderful things, and exaggerated state- 
ments would interest them vastly. Besides, 
exaggerated stories would give more import- 
ance to the individual who was fortunate 
enough to see such wonderful things. 

Even at the present time, Europeans cannot 
guard themselves against exaggerations. We 
hear in common conversation, the words 
" awful," " terrible," " tremendous," etc., used 
for the most trifling occurrences; and the 
words '^ thousands," " millions," etc., used for 
vastly smaller numbers. We well know how 
inaccurate people are in relating certain occur- 
rences; they do it partly from ignorance and 
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partly for efltect. Every one will readily ad- 
mit that even at the present day, it is almost 
impossible for a story to retain its natural size 
in passing from one mouth to another. One 
may be pardoned, therefore, for allowing him- 
self to doubt the complete accuracy of the state- 
ments of those who were beholders of Christ's 
performances, considering that the proneness to 
exaggeration, eighteen hundred years ago, 
must have been very great. 

It may be urged, what business have you to 
assume that in the days of Christ people did 
not tell the truth ? Because it is not in th^ na- 
ture of an uneducated mind to tell nothing but 
the truth; and, therefore, without rejecting 
Christ's miracles, we may safely assume that 
they were exaggerated ; and possibly we may 
be still within the bounds of safety, if we say 
that they were very much exaggerated. My 
arguments in support of what I say are the 
following : The habit of giving an accurate ac- 
count of what one observes is very diflScult to 
acquire. Modern scientific men have trained 
themselves to describe with rigorous accuracy 
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what they see, because they have got into the 
habit of making notes on the spot, of giving 
the date, the hour, and the second on which 
the phenomena was observed of measuring its 
extent, its number, duration, and so forth ; and 
because they feel the utter worthlessness, for 
scientific purposes, of any statement unless it 
be " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth." 

There is a feeling among civilized men, and 
quite a modem one, that unless one relate facts 
with precision, his statements are worse than 
useless. The more one feels that by being ac- 
curate he is adding something to the fund of 
human knowledge, and is making himself use- 
ful, the more he will be able to refrain from 
exaggerated stories. Such feelings carry with 
them great satisfaction, and were quite foreign 
to the minds of ancient people. In the present 
day, we must grant some influence to the de- 
terring feelings of being considered an impos- 
tor, if any one is discovered making exagge- 
rated statements. I shall further show that 
the present people of India, in common with 
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all Orientals, are still proverbial for their ex- 
aggerations, a quality of mind which they will 
not get rid of for generations to come. I re- 
member on one occasion, when I took charge 
of an hospital in Lucknow, there was a man 
with an ununited fracture in one of his legs. 
He had been in hospital for some time, and no 
union had taken place. I took off the bandages, 
and ascertained by manipulation that no union 
had occurred ; I ordered the unbandaged leg, 
supported by splints, to be exposed every day 
to the sun, which came in from a window close 
by. After some time, with the aid of internal 
stimulants, the fracture united. I happened to 
ask. the man one day, how he was, and he 
answered, " From the day you touched it, my 
leg began to get well." He left out of consi- 
deration the effect of the sun and stimulants, 
and attributed the cure to my miraculous touch. 
Probably, he never meant anything of the sort, 
but he said it in a way to leave the impression, 
that something beyond the ordinary had been 
performed. 

On another occasion, a servant of mine told 
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me, " Every one says that when you go to hos- 
pital, you tell your subordinates, give so-and- 
so to such-and-such a patient, and the hospital 
is emptied, — they are all cured." This, as I 
shall show further on, is an exact parallel of the 
mode in which the majority of Christ's miracles 
are related. My servant, in reality, perhaps 
meant that I had been more successful in my 
treatment than other doctors of whom he may 
have had experience ; but he said it in a way 
which would lead one to believe, that it was a 
thing of daily occurrence for me to perform 
miracles. 

Now, if such exaggerations occur at the pre- 
sent day in India, and among the unscientific 
in Europe, I shall leave the reader to imagine 
what amount of exaggeration must have been 
habitually mingled with one's statements, 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

It is a great mistake to fancy, because 
Christ's character, in his generation, and many 
that followed, stood out like a diamond on a 
dust-heap, that every one of his contempora- 
ries possessed the wisdom, the goodness, the 
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cleverness, and the truthfulness of the great 
founder of Christianity. It is exactly because 
they noticed the great difference between his 
character and their own, that they looked upon 
him as a Divinity. 

Assuming that there was very great exag- 
geration in the statements of those who said 
they saw Christ perform miracles, we cannot, 
at the same time, escape from the admission 
that there must have been some foundation of 
truth for the exaggeration to rest upon. 

This foundation of truth is what I shall en- 
deavour to elucidate by the aid of forces which 
we know are among the phenomena of na- 
ture. 

I shall principally deal with those numerous 
miracles of healing, which Christ is said to 
have performed. As these form a large propor- 
tion of his miracles, it will be something if we 
are able to transfer them from the supernatural^ 
to the category of natural phenomena. 

As to the few miracles of walking upon 
water, quieting the waves and storms, feeding 
thousands of very hungry people on a few 

G 2 
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loaves and fishes, they are quite beyond my 
powers of explanation, and I don't pretend to 
understand them. 

M. Eenan, in his ^ Life of Jesus,' does not 
appear to have suspected that many of the 
cases of cure may been effected through mag- 
netic influence, at p. 191, he says, "Who 
would dare to say that in many cases, always 
excepting certain peculiar injuries, the touch 
of a superior being is not equal to all the re- 
sources of pharmacy? The mere pleasure of 
seeing him cures. He gives only a smile and 
a hope, but these are not in vain." No doubt, 
to cheer up a patient, may do him good; it 
gives new motion to his brain atoms, and con- 
sequently renewed vigour ; but Christ's power 
must have been something more than that. 
It is a remarkable coincidence that the diseases 
which Jesus is said to have miraculously cured, 
were mostly of a nervous character, such as 
madness, epilepsy, and possession by devils.* 
And it is exactly such nervous diseases that 

* In India at the present day, the natives attribute 
various nervous diseases to the influence of the devil. 
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magnotizers say they are most successful in 
curing, or greatly relieving. 

It is, al80, yery strange that Christ rarely 
refused to perform miracles of this nature, al- 
though he did not wish the patients to report 
it ; which, as I shall endeavour to show further 
on, may have various meanings. Whereas, 
when he was asked to give a sign from heaven 
he refused. 

Before I enter into the details of Christ's 
miracles of healing, I shall quote from Dr. 
Lee's recent book on Magnetism, p. 28, various 
similar miracles performed by ordinary men, by 
means of what is called Animal Magnetism. 

In the conclusions of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by the "Academic" to report on 
Animal Magnetism, at the above page the fol- 
lowing occurs: — "21. Some of the patients 
magnetized have derived no advantage, others 
experienced more or less marked benefit ; viz. 
one patient, the relief of habitual pains ; an- 
other, the return of strength ; a third, a suspen- 
sion of several months of epileptic attacks ; a 
fourth, the complete cure of serious and long- 
standing paralysis^ 
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The same author, in a note at p. 64, says, 
'^ Georget records several cures (by magnetism) 
of nervous diseases. J. Franck quotes the case 
of a young lady, who, having been affected 
during several years with painful periodical 
sick headaches, was very speedily relieved of 
her complaint by magnetizing. Dr. Itard, a 
member of the ^'Acad^mie de Medecine," 
having treated without success a case of com- 
plete deafness* saw his patient cured by mag- 
netism. Dr. Deschamps, of Mons, cured in 
two days a paralysis of eighteen months'** date. 
Dr. Meyer, of Amsterdam, succeeded in calm- 
ing an attack of furious mania in a few hours, 
and effected a complete cure at the expiration 
of a few days. Dr. Kuhnholtz, professor of 
the faculty of Montpelier, cured several epi- 
leptic patients by magnetism. Dr. Despine re- 
lates the case of a young girl, paralytic of the 
lower limhs^ and confined to bed for two years, 
cured by magnetism." 

The evidence of many other people having 
the power of curing nervous diseases by mag- 

* Italics are mine. 
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netism is abundant. The extraordinary fea- 
ture of the statements regarding Christ's mira- 
cles of healing is, that they are related to have 
occurred at once. This can be explained in two 
ways. Either it is true that the cures were 
effected at once^ and then we must admit that 
Christ was a very powerful radiator, or the 
expressions " immediately," " that selfsame 
hour," and the like have the same value as the 
statement of my servant when he said, 
" You go to the hospital, say give such-and- 
such a thing to So-and-so, and the hospital is 
emptied^ Considering that in those unscientific 
days accuracy was nowhere, I am inclined to 
think that the latter interpretation is the more 
probable. 

There is another strange feature in Christ's 
cures, namely, that no failures are recorded. 
Now there has been no magnetizer who pre- 
tended to cure every case of nervous disease. 
It is by no means improbable that Christ also 
failed to cure many cases, but, being struck 
with his many successes, the people, in their 
enthusiasm, may have left the failures entirely 
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out of consideration. And it is scarcely ne- 
cessary to mention that, one writing in favour 
of Christ in those days would not have had 
any scruple about the scientific necessity of 
also recording his failures. Moreover, we must 
never forget that, in case of failure, Christ had 
always at hand a magnificent excuse, that is, 
that the patient had no faith. 

I shall now examine the miracles said to have 
been performed by Christ, which, taking into 
consideration the exaggerated mode of expres- 
sion of the recorders, I think are more or less 
explainable by the aid of animal magnetism, 
and I shall start, as I said before, by assuming 
that Christ was ^powerful radiator. 

The following verses are taken from Mat- 
thew : — 

Chapter iii., 13 and 14. Then cometh Jesus 
from Galilee to Jordan unto John, to be baptized 
of him. But John forbad him^ saying^ I have 
need to be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me? 

This can be interpreted in two ways : — 

1st. John, being Christ's relation, may have 
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been acquainted with him before this meeting, 
and thus he would have known that Christ was 
a good, wise man, and far superior to any other ; 
and feeling perhaps that he was better than 
himself, may have had some hesitation in 
placing him on a level with the crowd. Christ 
was of the people, his prospective mission was 
among the people, and therefore he allowed 
himself to be baptized in the same way with 
others. 

2nd. John may have never seen or heard of 
Christ before, but by some miraculous agency 
he was made aware of Christ's greatness. Sup- 
posing this to have been the case, it is not out 
of the sphere of interpretation by animal mag- 
netism. 

We are told that the people were in expec- 
tation of somebody that was to come. Similar 
prophecies are common even in these days, in 
India; John also shared in this expectation. 
Under these circumstances Christ, before, un- 
known to John, comes forward to be baptized. 
It is neither impossible nor improbable that 
Christ had something remarkable about his ap- 
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pearance, expression of countenance, etc., and 
being in addition a powerftJ radiator (per- 
haps without his knowing it yet), may have 
caused in John the feeling of Christ's being 
somebody above the ordinary. There is nothing 
supernatural or impossible in this. There have 
been many instances of remarkable men since, 
who by their personal appearance and manner, 
make all those who come within their influence 
love them, and become strongly attached to 
them ; and Graribaldi of the present day is said 
to be one of them. 

Chapter iv., 18 to 22. And Jesm, walking 
by the sea of GalileCy saw two brethren^ Simon 
called Peter, and Andrew his brother y casting a 
net into the sea, for they were fishers. And he 
saith unto them^ Follow me, and I will make you 
fishers of men. And they straightway left their 
nets, and followed him. And going on from thence y 
he saw other two brethren, James the son of 
ZebedeCy and John his brother, in a ship with 
Zebedee their father y mending their nets ; and he 
called them. And they immediately left the ship 
and their father, and followed him. 
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This quasi-miracle also admits of two inter- 
pretations. 

1st. These fishermen may have been en- 
thusiastic believers in the regeneration of their 
race; they may have had also a missionary 
turn of mind. All this Christ may have 
learnt from others, and therefore may have 
fixed upon these men in preference to others. 
He may have made known to them his plans, 
and they readily consented to become his fol- 
lowers. 

2nd. Christ may have known nothing about 
these fishermen. He may have come across 
them accidentally, and in talking to them, in- 
fluenced their will, perhaps without his know- 
ing it, by his animal radiation, and may have 
fascinated them into following him. 

Dr. Esdaile, in his book on ' Mesmerism in 
India,' at p. 97, mentions a curious case of a 
barber stealing a boy, by magnetic influence. 
And Dr. Esdaile proved in open court that the 
feat was quite possible. The boy, moreover, 
stated "that he did not know why he was 
there ; that he was obliged to follow that man, 
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though he did not know him/' Dr. Esdaile 
further states, p. 99, that "reports are rife, all 
over the country, of people having been ob- 
liged to. follow persons who had charmed 
them ; and the victims are said to be usually 
women.'' 

The expression in the foregoing verses, that 
" he called them, and they immediately left 
the ship and their father, and followed him," 
may be safely taken for what it is worth. It 
has many parallels in Indian expressions of this 
day. The narrator, himself an enthusiast about 
Christ's performances, may have used that ex- 
pression to impress the reader with the facility 
^th which thi great m«x persuaded other mea 
to follow him, and do as he bid them ; and per- 
haps what is really meant is, that Christ talked 
to them, and had been with them some time, 
and that he had no difficulty in persuading 
them to become his assistants in the mission 
which he evidently was contemplating, viz. of 
making a great eflPbrt to change the then exist- 
ing state of things. Having talked to them, 
and been with them some time, there is nothing 
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against his being able to stxongly influence 
their will by animal radiation, so as to induce 
them to abandon their homes, and assist him 
in his project. He may have been as yet quite 
innocent of the wonderful power which he 
possessed, and these new adherents may have 
given him new courage to follow up his in- 
tentions. 

We are not told whether Christ attempted 
to persuade other people to follow him and 
failed ; but, then, we are not told many other 
things which he must have done. 

Chapter iv., 23 and 24. And Jems went about 
all Galilee^ teaching in their synagogues^ and 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom^ and healing 
all manner of sickness^ and all manner of disease 
among the people. And his fame went throughout 
all Syria; and they brought unto him all sick 
people that were taken with divers diseases and 
torments, and those which were possessed with 
devils, and those which were lunatick, and those 
which had the palsy, and healed them. 

This was evidently the turning point of 
Christ's career. I have supposed him an ex- 
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traordinary man. There is not a speck of evi- 
dence to lead one to suspect that he was a bad 
man. Therefore, if he was not a bad man, and 
was not an ordinary man, it is very likely that 
he was a supremely good man. Supremely good 
men, it is true, are rare, but they have existed 
before Christ, as also after him. So that there 
is no difficulty in our admitting that he was a 
supremely good man, more especially as his 
acts coincide with such a supposition. Such a 
man would have an intensely strong feeling 
towards his fellows. He would ever put self 
out of the question when the good of others 
was concerned. Examples of such men have 
been numerous since the time of Christ. Gari- 
baldi is a contemporaneous example of such 
men, and we are too well acquainted with his 
character to dispute it. 

Combining the qualities of being a supremely 
good and benevolent man with powerful radia- 
tion, we form an individual who would extort 
reverence from the masses, even at this time 
of day. But, removing such an individual 
eighteen hundred years back, among a people 
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who were longing for change, and expecting 
it ; who were ready to believe anything, and 
the sublime phenomenon of the Christian revo- 
lution, with that great man as its initiator — 
far from being a supernatural occurrence — ^be- 
comes a matter of easy explanation. An im- 
portant question here arises, namely, — How 
did Christ discover that he was a powerful ra- 
diator ? There may be many good radiators at 
all times without their knowing it. 

There are, as far as I can see, two modes of 
answering this question. 1st. Either he was 
taught by others the art of curing by mag- 
netism, and in that case those forty days spent 
in the wilderness may mean that people lost 
sight of him for some time, possibly while he 
was undergoing instruction in the new art ; 
or 2nd. He discovered, without anybody's as- 
sistance, that he possessed the power, by means 
of touch, of curing certain diseases. 

"With reference to the first case, namely, that 
Christ was taught the art of magnetizing, and 
being a naturally good radiator, he developed 
it to a great extent by constant practice, there 
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arises a new difficulty ; that is, if this power 
were known hefore^ why did the people think 
so much of it now^ and why did they not look 
upon the possessors of such a power as di- 
vinities ? 

Are we sure that the incarnations of the 
Divinity, in whom ancient people believed, 
were not magnetizers? We shall find evi- 
dence, in the course of our analysis, that this 
magnetic power of curing diseases was known 
before; but it was attributed to influence of 
the devil, and known only in connection with 
magicians^ individuals who up to this day in 
India are firmly believed by the natives to 
hold intercourse with the devil. These magi- 
cians, although thus gifted, may have practised 
their profession from interested motives, and 
may have lacked the sine qua non of Christ's 
success, — supreme goodness, unselfishness, and 
wisdom. So that, instead of having confidence 
in such men, the people would have been afraid 
of them, as likely to do harm. Such was not 
the case with Christ. He combined in himself 
all the elements of success — supreme goodness, 
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an untiring desire to do good to others, an 
unparalleled unselfishness, with the most im- 
portant gift of a powerful radiator. Sur- 
rounding circumstances were also favourable. 
The people's minds were agitated with the 
expectation of somebody who was to come, 
superior to every one else, and possessing ex- 
traordinary qualities. 

Such a being did appear. I have said that 
mind is a mode of motion, and that it is a 
conversion of other external motions. Then, 
by that law, if true, we must admit that sui*- 
rounding conditions must have had a great 
part in making the mind of Christ, assuming 
that his brain was naturally and readily im- 
pressible by external nature. Consequently 
the great adaptation of this great man's or- 
ganism to the conditions which then existed, is 
not difficult to account for. 

Under these circumstances I think we may 
safely assume that the generality of the people 
of those days did not trouble themselves with 
examining whether similar cases of nervous 
diseases had been cured before by magicians, 

H 
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The power of magnetism ahne may make a 
magician, but it could never have made a 
Christ. 

To return to our first interpretation. Sup- 
pose that Christ had been taught the magnetic 
art, and that he was aware that in others such 
a power had been considered to bq associated 
with the devil's influence, he may on that very 
account, and at the outset of his career, have 
diverted the people's mind from such an asso- 
ciation, by boldly and confidently stating that 
he was sent by God. And this very circum- 
stance may have helped him, throughout his 
career, to support his statement by doing all 
the possible good he could, and by religiously 
avoiding any acts or words which were not in 
accordance with a divine mission. Having 
once by his acts obtained a hold on the 
people's minds, they would firmly believe in 
him, and this would result in his firmly be- 
lieving in himself. So that eventually he had 
no alternative but to submit to be sacrificed 
for his cause. That simple fact, as Eenan 
justly observes, sealed his divinity. 
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"With reference to the second case, it is not 
at all improbable that Christ accidentally dis- 
covered that by touching somebody, who may 
have been suffering from neuralgic pains, he 
gave him great relief. That the discovery 
once made, the experiment would have been 
tried again, is quite natural. That finding he 
had the power of curing various diseases by 
this simple means, he, from a benevolent feel- 
ing, continued this practice. The people flocked 
to him from all directions, tod his fame spread 
all over the land. 

The intelligent reader will not fail to ima- 
gine the thrill of delight and astonishment 
which must have vibrated through Christ's 
frame on making this discovery, and confirm- 
ing it by many successes.* What wonder is 
it that the mass of the people should have 
looked upon him as a divinity, — as the long 
wished-for and long-expected comer ? What 
wonder is it that he himself, with the people's 

* We shall discover further on that Christ must have 
failed to cure 8ome diseases by this method, and that he 
had recourse to other means when magnetism failed. 

h2 
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minds reacting upon him, should have also be- 
lieved it ? The beliefs of people who had pre- 
ceded them, were incarnations of the Deity. 
Why should not this be one also? Every- 
thing combined to make both people and Christ 
believe that it was so. 

Up to chapter viii., Christ was teaching 
little that was original. He was merely show- 
ing that the former good teachings were empty 
words, unless put into practice in every-day 
life. He was so far telling them how to put 
those precepts into practice. In his after life 
he gave them an example of how a man should 
set about being good and happy. 

Chapter vii., 28 and 29. And it came to pass, 
when Jesus had ended these sayings, the people 
were astonished at his doctrine ; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the 
scribes. 

This was a very natural result. They had 
already believed in his supernatural power by 
the evidence of magnetic miracles. Of course, 
what he was telling them now was living in 
him, and his words fell on his hearers with a 
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very diflterent effect from the cold and lifeless 
teachings of the scribes. 

Chapter viii., 1 and 2. When he was come down 
from the mountain, great multitudes followed him. 
And behold, there came a leper and worshipped 
him, saying. Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make 
me clean. And Jesus put forth his hand and 
TOUCHED him. And immediately his leprosy teas 
cleansed. 

In analysing all these narrations of Christ's 
miracles, we must never lose sight of the fact 
that Orientals use the figure of speech " exag- 
geration" habitually and constantly in their 
every-day language; that therefore, far from 
being an extravagant assumption, it is a most 
natural conclusion to come to, that in the days 
of Christ, especially when any extraordinary 
occurrence deprived the brains of the people 
of the power of calmly and controUably sur- 
veying facts, their wonted exaggerations would 
have been augmented to a very great extent. 
We, with our modem accurate modes of mea- 
suring space by millimetres, and time by se- 
conds, can scarcely have any conception of the 
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extent to which the Oriental mind dares to 
exaggerate facts. 

Among the people of India, even at the 
present day, the expression " usee wagt" (that 
very moment) occurs very often in their nar- 
rations. And hy cross-questioning we discover 
that it means, in nine cases out of ten, a con- 
siderable length of time. So that one is not 
surprised to find the word "immediately" 
turning up so often in narrations of the mi- 
racles of Christ. We therefore may take it 
for granted that this or similar expressions 
may either mean " that very moment,'' or they 
may mean a much greater length of time. 

I do not know that there is on record any 
case of leprosy having been cured by magnetic 
influence, excepting the one mentioned in the 
foregoing verses. But we know that the ner- 
vous system plays a prominent part in the de- 
velopment of all constitutional diseases ; there- 
fore, if magnetic influence is capable of affect- 
ing the nervous system at all, we would not be 
far wrong in assuming that the cure of leprosy 
is possible by that means. 
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It is stated that Christ touched the leper. 
This, although not essential, is an important 
part of magnetic operations. But the difficulty 
lies in the cure being reported to have occurred 
"immediately." Leprosy is something more 
than a purely nervous disease, and requires time 
and perseverance to effect a cure, if this be pos- 
sible. Therefore, that word " immediately " 
would lead one to believe that the cure of the 
leper was a pure miracle and not a magnetic 
phenomenon. 

Nevertheless, I hope to throw suspicion on 
that word by proving that other expressions 
could not by any possibility have been the, ac- 
curate representation of what is stated in the 
verses to have occurred. 

At verse 4, of same chapter, the following 
occurs : — " And Jesus saith unto him (the 
leper), see thou tell no man ; but go," etc. 

Wow, Christ could not have possibly said 
this to the leper at the moment he first touched 
him, because we are told that he was followed 
by great multitudes ; and to state that Christ 
could have told a man " Don't mention this fact 
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to any one " in the presence of great multitudes, 
is simply contradictory, and, therefore, absurd. 
Such a fact would have been so discordant with 
the usual honesty of Christ, that it is unbeliev- 
able ! Therefore, it is natural to conclude that 
Christ said, " See thou tell no one," if he said 
it at all, at some other time, when the ultimate 
cleansing had been performed ; and that, be- 
tween the first touch and the last touch, for all 
we know, there may have been many touches. 
In this case the cure was an ordinary magnetic 
one, effected by a repeated series of magnetic 
manipulations. The leper may have felt better 
after the first touch. His nervous system 
would not only have had new motion com- 
municated to it, but his mind would have been 
immensely elated by the hope of a certain cure. 
If this interpretation is not considered valid, 
then we are landed on the following dilemma ; 
namely, either Christ made that speech to the 
leper in the presence of great multitudes^ which 
is absurd; or there must have been veryfeto 
people present. In the latter case the expres- 
sion " great multitudes " is, more orientali^ an 
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immense exaggeration. Now, whichever horn 
of the dilemma the reader may choose, it will 
be favourable to my mode of explaining Christ's 
miracles by the aid of habitual exaggerations 
in the narratives of Orientals. If there were 
great multitudes, Christ could not have made 
that speech at that time, and the word imme- 
diately^ must be the usual exaggeration of the 
Oriental mind upon which I have insisted. If 
Christ did make that speech, then there could 
only have been present a very few people, and 
the words great multitudes^ mmthe an exaggera- 
tion. 

I don't think that thought was possible in 
those days without exaggeration. Accurate 
thinking is comparatively a modem phenome- 
non, and the result of the free use of the foot- 
rule, the chronometer, and the note-book. 

Chapter viii., 5 to 13. And when Jesus was 
entered into Capernaum, there came unto him a 
centurion y beseeching him, and saying , Lord, my 
servant lieth at home sick of the palsy, grievously 
tormented. And Jesus saith unto him, I will come 
and heal him. The centurion answered and said, 
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Lord^ lam not worthy that thou ahouldst come under 
my roof : but speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed. For lam a man under authority, 
hamng soldiers under me : and I say to this man 
Go, and he goeth ; and to another come and he 
cometh ; and to my servant, do this, and he doeth 
it. When Jesus heard it, he marvelled, and said 
to them that followed. Verily, I say unto you, 1 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
And Jesus said unto the centurion. Go thy way ; 
and as thou hast believed, so be it done unto thee. 
And his servant was healed in the selfsame hour. 
As the case is narrated above, we have a 
wonderful case of instantaneous cure without 
any touch, but by the simple effort of the will 
exercised from a distance. I think the follow- 
ing arguments will explain the difficulty. 
Christ evidently did not feel that he had the 
power of curing the servant from a distance^ 
because he said " I will come and heal him." 
But, when the centurion (probably a Eoman) 
said, "It is not at all necessary that you 
should come, only speak the word and it will 
be done," Christ was so much astonished at 
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this Tmboiinded faith that he dare not, in pre- 
sence of those great multitudes, tell the cen- 
turion, — I cannot cure him without touching 
him. Such an admission would have been 
ruinous to Christ's reputation and influence. 
Perceiving that he had already acquired an 
immense hold* over the minds of the people, 
which would be of great advantage to him for 
the purposes of his mission, he would very na- 
turally have hesitated to spoil his own work, by 
admitting that his power of curing was condi- 
tional; and, therefore, he boldly said to the 
centurion, " Go thy way, and as thou hast be- 
lieved, so be it done unto thee." 

The story does not mention that he did not 
afterwards go privately and really cure the 
servant in a short time, and in the usual mag- 
netic fashion. 

Dr. Lee, in his book on Animal Magnetism, 
mentions the following case in a note at p. 64. 

* It is a common practice for missionaries who go to 
Africa, and other wild places, to study medicine before 
they leave Europe, because they find that curing the na- 
tives gives them great influence over them. 
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"Dr. Deschamps, of Mons, cured in two days a 
paralysis of eighteen months' standing." So that 
we have evidence that paralysis of long stand- 
ing may he cured in a comparatively very short 
time, and there is no reason to dishelieve that 
a very powerful radiator might do it in a still 
shorter time. 

There is though one difficulty to he got over 
in this case. Christ spoke the word, and the 
servant was healed in the selfsame hour. I 
have no hesitation in stating that this is a pure 
assumption on the part of the narrator ; be- 
cause it was utterly impossible for any of the 
followers of Christ to know whether the cure 
was effected immediately or not, Christ and 
his followers not having gone to the centurion's 
house at that moment. It was very natural 
for the narrator, who also must have had an 
unbounded faith in Christ's omnipotence, to 
take it for granted tbat the servant was cured 
there and then. It was an assumption founded 
merely on Christ's reputation. And the narra- 
tor had no reason to suspect that such would 
not have been the case. 
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Chapter viii., 14 and 15. And when Jesus 
was come into Peter 8 house, he saw his wifes 
mother laid, and sick of a fever. And he touched 
her hand, and the fever left her : and she arose, 
and ministered unto him. 

There is no mention of this cure having been 
effected immediately^ and we are relieved from 
the necessity of neutralizing that constant Ori- 
ental figure of speech. Therefore this case is 
less difficult to explain. "We know that fever 
is a nervous phenomenon ; that is, a disturb- 
ance of the ordinary atomic motion of the 
nerve-centres. This may accompany various 
other diseases and injuries. The cause of the 
disturbance may act directly on the nerve-cen- 
tres through the blood or nerves, or it may be 
reflected from an injury occasioned on the ex- 
ternal or internal, surface of the body. There 
is no reason to suppose that the above was any 
other than a case of simple fever, and therefore 
easily controlled by magnetic influence. In 
this case the usual touch* is mentioned. 

* The cure of the king's evil being effected by the 
royal touch, and the scaring away of devils, among 
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Esdaile, in the report of mesmeric facts at 
the commencement of his book on ' Mesmerism 
in India,' gives two cases of acute inflammation 
cured by simple magnetic manipulation. If 
acute inflammation can be controlled by such 
means, simple fever undoubtedly can. 

Chapter viii., 16 and 17. When the even 
was come, they brought unto him many that were 
possessed with devih ; and he cast out the spirits 
with his tvord, and healed all that were sick : Tliat 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias 
the prophet^ saying^ Himself took our infirmities, 
and bare our sicknesses. 

It is stated here that the devils were cast 
out with his word, but it does not necessarily 
follow that he did not touch the patients also. 
I cannot see what connection the latter verse 
has with the former, namely, "Himself took 
our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses?' 

Upon the hypothesis of these miracles hav- 

Eoman Catholics, by the priest placing his hand on the 
head of the possessed, have, I doubt not, some founda- 
tion in truth. They may have originated in real cures 
by magnetic influence. 



\ 
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ing been ordinary magnetic phenomena, the 
latter verse may have a most curious signifi- 
cance. I have heard, but do not remember 
having read anywhere, that it sometimes hap- 
pens that a nervous disease is communicated to 
some extent from the patient to his magnetizer. 
In the same way that the healthy nervous mo- 
tion of the magnetizer can influence the dis- 
eased motion of the patient, it may be possible 
that the healthy motion of the former, under 
certain circumstances, may be disturbed by the 
diseased motion of the latter. This strange 
phenomenon, if true, may have on some occa- 
sion occurred in Christ's experience; or it is 
probable that Christ, in his zeal and desire not 
to mar his reputation, may, on some occasions, 
have overworked and exhausted himself in 
the treatment of the sick. Upon any other 
grounds, I do not see the connection of v. 17 
with V. 1 6 of chapter viii. 

Chapter viii., 28 to 33. And when he was 
come to the other side, into the country of the 
Gerffesenes, there met him two possessed with 
devils, coming out of the tombs^ exceeding fierce. 
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80 that no man might pass by that way. And, 
behold, they cried out, saying, Wliat have we to 
do with thee, Jesus, thou son of God? Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time ? And 
there was a good way off from them an herd of 
many swine feeding. So the devils besought him 
saying. If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. And he said unto them. 
Go, and when they were come out, they went into 
the herd of swine : and, behold, the whole herd of 
swine ran violently down a steep place into the 
sea, and perished in the waters. 

Now, taking into consideration the exagge- 
rated mode of Oriental expression, it is easy to 
point out that the different parts of this little 
narrative, including that ahout the pigs, may 
be founded on truth. 

It is not likely that in those days notes were 
taken on the spot. This is entirely a modem 
mode of recording events, because it has been 
found that trusting to memory alone does not 
yield accurate results. Therefore, we are safe 
in assuming that this narrative was written 
after some time from memory, and that the 
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imagination supplied what may have been 
forgotten. 

The two possessed with devils were evi- 
dently lunatics. They were cured or quieted 
in the usual magnetic fashion. Christ most 
probably believed that these nervous diseases 
were produced by influence of the devil. 
Whether he did or not, he would naturally 
adapt his mode of action and speech to the no- 
tions of the populace. Thet/ believed that these 
were devils, and must go somewhere. When 
Christ had succeeded in quieting the two lu- 
natics, by magnetic manipulations, he may 
have said, " Go." The crowd aroimd him 
would have naturally got out of the way, and 
possibly have shouted. This little incident 
would have been quite sufiicient to have 
frightened a herd of pigs which may have 
been in the vicinity. Then, if the pigs from 
fright ran down a steep place with any speed, 
they would not be able to stop themselves ; 
and if there had been a sea or a lake at the 
bottom of this steep place, the acquired mo- 
mentum of the pigs would have precipitated 

I 
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them into the water, and most probably some 
of them would have perished. The swineherds, 
knowing that devils were being scared away 
on the top of the hill, and beholding the cata- 
strophe which had befallen their pigs, would 
very naturally have run away from fear into 
the city ; so that all these very natural coin- 
cidences may have been interpreted by the 
beholders as part of the miracle. 

Verse 34 of the same chapter says: And^ 
behold^ the whole city came out to meet Jesm : 
and when they saw him^ they besought him that he 
would depart out of their coasts. 

This, taken with reference to what I said 
before, is a most significant part of the nar- 
rative. It is quite evident that the people of 
that city looked upon Jesus as having connection 
more with the devil than with God. And this 
leads me to think that this mode of curing the 
" possessed with devils" must have been known 
to them before^ in connection with magicians. 
The swineherds who belonged to this city, and 
who consequently had not a high opinion of 
Christ, would very naturally have run away 
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from Christ when they learnt what he was 
doing. 

Chapter ix., 2 to 7. Andy behold, they brought 
to him a man sick of the pcday, lying on a bed : 
and Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto the sick of 
the palsy ; Son, be of good cheer ; thy sins be 
forgiven thee. And, behold, certain of the Scribes 
said within themselves, This man blasphemeth. 
And Jesus knowing their thoughts said, Wlterefore 
think ye evil in your hearts ? For whether is 
easier to say Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say 
arise, and walk ? But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins (then saith he to the sick of the palsy J ^ Arise, 
take up thy bed^ and go unto thine house. And he 
arose, and departed to his house. 

There are here two separate miracles. The 
one is a most striking miracle, — a palsied man 
is ordered to take up his bed and go home ; and 
he does it I The other miracle is the reading 
of the thoughts of the Scribes. The whole nar- 
rative, magnetically speaking, is not impos- 
sible, and may be explained on natural grounds, 
and in the following manner. 

I 2 
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Before I explain these two miracles, I wish 
to point out that — although we nowadays 
classify palsy and lunacy under one heading, 
namely, nervous diseases — in the days of Christ, 
lunacy, being generally characterized by inco- 
herence of speech, and often by violence, was 
thought to be caused by "possession with 
devils." Whereas palsy, being characterized 
by coherence of speech and forced quietness, 
was not thought to be connected in any way 
with the devil's machinations. We are there- 
fore justified in supposing that although ma- 
gicians may have had the power, through 
their magnetic influence, of freeing lunatics 
from the devils which possessed them, it does 
not follow that they even suspected that the 
some power could be used to relieve palsy. 

a 

Christ, having been a clever observer, may 
have at the outset tried his power on all sorts 
of diseases, and may have discovered that 
palsy could be relieved by the same process ; 
and the people would not have been slow in 
perceiving that Christ had a more extensive 
power than any magician they had before 
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known. The novelty of his applying the same 
resources to the cure of various diseases, would 
have readily captivated their minds. It was 
only when he cast out devils, that sceptics 
whispered that he did it by the power of the 
devil, viz. the same power which magicians 
were in the habit of using. 

Now, Christ having constantly practised mag- 
netic manipulations, he would, by that time, 
have had great facility in performing the ope- 
ration ; that is, he could have done it readily. 
Palsy* is one of those diseases which can be 
influenced by animal radiation. Moreover, 
Christ would have gained such experience as 
to enable him readily to perceive whether the 
patient under operation would make a good 
magnetic subject or not ; that is, whether he 
could be easily turned into a somnambulist. 
Christ evidently began by talking to the palsied 
man. He told him : '' Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee." He probably also 

* Palsy appears to have been very common in those 
countries. I wonder whether it was caused by eating 
that same kind of pulse, " kesaree," which produces para- 
plegia at the present day, in many parts in India ? 
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touched him for some time, and in the course of 
magnetization he may have perceived that this 
individual would make a very good somnambulic 
subject. Here, then, was a grand opportunity 
for Christ to display his power in the presence 
of the sceptical Scribes. Having thrown the 
patient into the clairvoyant state, Christ may 
possibly have read the thoughts* of the Scribes, 
and after letting them know that he was quite 
aware of what they were thinking^ and feeling 
that the patient was completely under the con- 
trol of his will, — ^then saith he to the sick of 
palsy, " Arise, take up thy bed, and go unto 
thine house." The theatrical grandeur which 
Christ must have displayed ; the intense satis- 
faction of his countenance, and the sublime at- 
titude into which the feeling of possessing such 
uncommon power must have thrown him, can 
be more easily imagined than described. The 

* His knowing the thoughts of the Scribes admits of 
an easier explanation. He knew the attitude of the 
Scribes towards him ; that is, they did not believe in 
him. And he would have been almost certain that those 
present were, at the time, and before he performed this 
miracle, thinking that " This man blasphemeth." 
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scene on that particular occasion must have 
thunderstruck the already bewildered Scribes, 
and filled his followers with admiration. Is it 
to be wondered that the people believed in 
him, as a supernatural being, under such cir- 
cumstances ? I am inclined to think that the 
palsied man went away in the somnambulic 
state to his home, — ^who was there among the 
astonished crowd to detect it ? 

In order to strengthen my mode of explain- 
ing this wonderful magnetic miracle, I quote 
the following from Dr. Lee (at the bottom of 
note in page 64) : — " Dr. Despine relates the 
case of a young girl, paralytic of the lower 
limbs, and confined to bed for two years, cured 
by magnetism. When in the sleep she could 
walk and run^ but on its cessation she again 
became paralysed." 

As there is no further mention of what hap- 
pened to the palsied man whom Christ ordered 
to get up and go home, he may, for all we 
know, have become again paralysed when he 
awoke at his home. 

In all these miracles we must, I repeat. 
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never lose sight of the ingenious resource that 
Christ had always ready to account for failures. 
Suppose this palsied man had become a som- 
nambulist, and had gone home in his sleep- 
waking state ; and upon thoroughly awaking 
he had become again palsied ; and that this fact 
had been pointed out to Christ, what could 
have been easier than for him to say, '^ It's 
because he lost his faith " ? This resource, 
which no one could dispute, was not only in- 
genious and immensely clever, but its power 
for good was infinite. 

Christ began his career by proclaiming that 
he was simply a tool in the hands of God ; 
that all the power and learning he displayed 
was not his own, but that of God. In those 
days every phenomenon was attributed to the 
will of God. No one ever disputed this ; and 
no one, from lack of the necessary knowledge, 
could dispute it. Therefore what Christ pro- 
claimed was quite in accordance with the belief 
of the people ; and whenever he failed in any- 
thing, it was the will of God. It was because 
there was no faith in God. Of course, no one 
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presumed to ask why God willed such-and- 
such a thing. The reader wiU easily perceive 
how cogent these reasons were for believing 
in what Christ said ; and, far from blaming 
1dm for any failures, the individuals whom 
he may have failed to relieve or cure, would 
blame themselves^ and resignedly take the failure 
as a punishment from God for their want of 
faith, I do not know whether I have with 
sufficient clearness placed this most important 
point before the reader. It is one of the great 
levers of all Christ's success. 

Chapter ix., 9. And as Jesus passed forth from 
thence^ he saw a man named Matthew, sitting at 
the receipt of custom : and he saith unto him. 
Follow me. And he arose and followed him. 

Making allowance for the usual exaggera- 
tion, this quasi-miracle is explainable in the 
same way with similar ones which have been 
previously explained. Nay, this is more easily 
explained ; because Christ had by this time 
gained such a name as to have no difficulty in 
getting disciples. 

Chapter ix., 18 to 25. While he spake these 
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things unto theniy behold^ there came a certain 
ruler ^ and worshipped hiniy saying. My daughter 
is even now dead ; but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live. And Jesus arose 
and followed him, and so did his disciples. And, 
behold, a woman which was diseased with an issue 
of blood twelve years, came behind him, and 
touched the hem of his garment: For she said 
within herself. If I may but touch his garment, I 
shall be whole. But Jesus turned him about, and 
when he saw her he said. Daughter, be of good 
comfort ; thy faith hath made thee whole. And 
the woman was made whole from that hour. And 
when Jesus came into the ruler s house, and saw 
the minstrels and the people making a noise, he 
said unto them. Give place ; for the maid is not 
dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to 
scorn. But when the people were put forth, he 
went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid 
arose. 

This miracle would be considered by many 
as a fable ; by others as a puzzle beyond their 
comprehension. I shall endeavour to show 
that it is not necessarily either the one or the 
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other. It may have a foundation in truth, 
and it may be explained on natural grounds. 
I shall first examine the miracle of the woman 
with the issue of blood. This issue could not 
have been constant ; because it would have 
killed the woman long before the twelve 
years could have elapsed; so we can with- 
out difficulty look upon it as a periodical issue. 
As such, it is most probable, it was vicarious, 
and very likely similar to a case mentioned by 
Dr. Elmslie, Medical Missionary, Kashmir, in 
the ^Indian Medical Gazette,' no. 4. vol. ii. 
p. 102. It was a Kashmiree girl, who, for 
upwards of two yearSj at certain periods, had 
been subject to bleeding from the bowels, nose, 
ears, and mouth. If the one which Chiist 
cured were a similar case, and I do not well 
see how it could have been otherwise, it would 
have been very probably dependent on de- 
rangement of the nervous system, and as such 
would have been controllable by magnetic in- 
fluence. From the very act of having simply 
touched Christ's garment, the bystanders 
would have inferred that she had said within 
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herself, '^ If I may but touch his garment, I 
shall be whole." The other miracle contained 
in this same narrative is a most interesting 
one ; and, from the words used, great light is 
thrown on the whole subject. 

A certain ruler came and said, "My daughter 
is even now dead ; but come and lay thy hand 
upon her, and she shall live." 

Here was a man who had evidently great 
faith in Christ's supernatural power ; but he 
did not ask him simply to " speak the word, 
and she shall live." No, he asked him to 
come not only, but also to lay his hand upon 
her. 

Now, what do these words " lay thy hand 
upon her" indicate? They indicate that the 
ruler had been in the habit of seeivff Christ 
make magnetic manipulations ; and that very 
probably Christ had magnetized this girl before^ 
and that her father had seen him put her into 
the magnetic sleep on other occasions, and also 
had observed how he took her out of it ; that 
on this occasion she may have gone into the 
magnetic trance spontaneously ; that her father 
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may have thought her dead, and having be- 
come alarmed, may have run to Christ, and 
asked him to come and resuscitate her. 

It is very strange and significant that Christ 
did not tell the ruler, " As you have faith, so 
be it done unto you." This little fact leads us 
to infer that Christ had not discovered that he 
could influence a magnetic patient from a dis- 
tance. Therefore he readily wcDt, and upon 
entering the house, he soon recognized that 
the girl was only in a magnetic sleep, and said, 
"The maid is not dead, but sleepeth." He 
of course took her by the hand, having com- 
plete control over her, and she arose. 

If the girl were really dead, Christ would 
have made great capital out of this miracle. 
It was a great object with him to show his 
remarkable power whenever he had an op- 
portunity. "Whereas he thought nothing of 
this case, and without any fuss, he simply 
said, "The maid is not dead, but sleepeth." 
It is a most remarkable circumstance in the 
whole of Christ's career, that many cases of 
cures from nervous diseases are mentioned ; but 
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only one case of raising the dead is recorded, 
namely, that of Lazarus. The other case I 
have just mentioned, Christ himself said was 
not a case of resuscitation. The girl was only 
asleep. 

We cannot for one moment belieye that 
people in those days died so rarely, as to give 
Christ only one opportunity, during his whole 
career, of really displaying his omnipotent 
power of raising the dead. We caimot for one 
moment believe that people in those days had 
no affection for near relatives. If Christ had 
really the power of raising the dead, how is it 
that in all his career he was requested on only 
one occasion to come and raise the dead ; and 
on numerous occasions to come and cure the 
sick? It is most natural to suppose that 
deaths constantly occurred, and that mothers, 
fathers, sons, daughters, brothers, sisters, hus- 
bands, wives, etc., would have been only too 
glad, on many occasions, to have had their 
dear dead relations restored to them. Why 
did they not come to him more frequently, to 
implore him for his miraculous assistance ? 
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The argument of want of faith cannot here be 
entertained, because the want of faith would 
then have been universaL This strange feature 
in Christ's career cannot fail to take the edge 
off the enthusiasm of those who believe in the 
omnipotence of Christ. Make him a man, and 
he becomes sublime ; make him a God, and he 
becomes ridiculous. 

Chapter ix., 27 to 30. And when Jesus de- 
parted thence y two blind men followed him crying ^ 
and saying. Thou son of David, have mercy on 
MS, And when he was come into the house, the 
blind men came to him : and Jesus saith unto 
them. Believe ye that I am able to do this ? They 
said unto him. Yea, Lord. Then he touched their 
eyes, saying. According to your faith be it unto 
you. And their eyes were opened ; and Jesus 
straitly charged them, saying. See that no man 
know it. 

The word "touch" in all these miracles oc- 
curs so often, that it must be of more import- 
ance than we have hitherto thought. This 
mode of curing by touching must have been 
very familiar to Christ's followers, for the nar- 
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rator to have particularly remembered this act. 
In the foregoing miracle no particulars are 
given regarding the kind of blindness with 
which these two men were aflfected. To un- 
educated people, blindness from cataract, from 
opacity of the cornea, paralysis of the optic 
nerve, paralysis of the upper eyelids, and 
various other modes of blindness, would have 
been all designated by the common name of 
blindness. So that it is not at all impossible 
that these two men's blindness was of a 
nervous character. There having been two to- 
gether, strengthens this supposition; because 
it is probable they were brothers; and if 
so, it is highly probable that their blindness 
was congenital, and exactly of the same na- 
ture ; thus it is very likely that it was of ner- 
vous origin. I have often heard of cases in 
which children of the same parents, upon 
reaching a certain age, became affected with 
the same kind of blindness. So that there is 
in reality nothing very extravagant in my as- 
sumption. And in absence of particulars, one 
has as much right to assume one kind of blind- 
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ness as another. If the blindness of these two 
supposed brothers was simply of a nervous na- 
ture, the miracle is easily explained. Christ, 
who evidently was an adept in the art of cur- 
ing disease by magnetism, may have, from pre- 
vious experience, at once seen the nature of 
their blindness, and have felt that it was under 
his control. He therefore shrewdly asked 
them, ^' Believe ye that I am able to do this ?" 
And upon their answering " Yea," he relieved 
them by the usual touches. If he had per- 
ceived that this kind of blindness could not be 
cured by magnetism, he would have dismissed 
the patients with the ever ready resource, 
"Ye have no faith." 

His having asked them, on this occasion, 
whether they believed in him, means a great 
deal. He wanted to make a display of the 
power of faith in God. His object was not 
only to relieve the sick, but to convince them 
that what he was saying and doing was through 
the power of God. 

It is of importance that this should be kept 
in mind. Christ started with the determination 
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of effecting a revolution in the thoughts of his 
contemporaries. He learnt, or discovered for 
himself this wonderful mode of relieving and 
curing disease, without using any other reme- 
dies than speech and manipulations. This was 
an irresistible argument in support of the truth 
of everything else that he might wish to tell 
the people. 

Chapter xii., 10. And behold there wa8 a 
man which had his hand withered. . . . 13. Then 
saith he to the man, Stretch forth thine hand. 
And he stretched it forth, and it was restored 
whole like the other. 

This withering may only mean a shrinking 
of the limb from disuse of the muscles on ac- 
count of paralysis, and therefore may have been 
curable by magnetism. 

The reader might here make the pertinent 
question, — If the muscles in paralysis are 
weakened by disuse, how is it that magnetism 
can cause them to contract, and resume their 
function in a short time ? 

If the muscle through paralytic inactivity 
should become so wasted as to be reduced to 
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mere cellular tissue, of course no amount of 
magnetism can make a non-contractile tissue 
contract; but if the muscle be simply weak- 
ened by disuse, we can understand how, by 
increasing the charge of neurility sent to it 
from the brain, it may become capable of per- 
forming its function to some extent. We 
know that persons who constitutionally have 
a weak muscular apparatus sometimes go 
through an astonishing amount of exertion, 
when the brain, by excitement, supplies the 
muscles with strong neurilitic discharges ; aud 
therefore the case related by Dr. Despine, in 
Dr. Lee's book on Animal Magnetism, namely, 
that of a girl, paralytic for two years, who was 
made to walk and run, when in the magnetic 
sleep, may not be impossible. In the magnetic 
sleep, the brain may be devoting its whole 
energy, attention, and will to those paralysed 
muscles; and the brain, being shut out from 
communication with all motion arising from 
external objects, by the sleep of the senses, it 
may be enabled to discharge all its neurility 
into the paralysed muscles. Thus, they may 

k2 
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be caused to do work, which they could not 
be made to do, if the brain's attention were 
occupied by various intrusions of motion from 
surrounding objects, which would continu- 
ally reach it in the waking state of the 
senses. 

We must take into consideration also that, 
besides its own energy, the brain of the mag- 
netic sleeper is continually supplied with new 
force from the brain of the magnetizer. The 
more will and attention the latter transmits to 
the former, the more force the paralysed mus- 
cles will receive.* 

Chapter ix., 32 to 34. As they went out, be- 
hold they brought to him a dumb man possessed 
with a devil. And when the devil was cast out, 
the dumb spake : and the multitudes marvelled, 
saying. It was never so seen in Israel. But the 
Pharisees said., He casteth out devils through the 
prince of the devils. 

* Besides, we have, in that famous case of Sir Astley 
Cooper's, indisputable evidence that muscles paralysed 
by the pressure of a piece of bone on the brain, can, 
within a few days, resume their functions, although 
they had not been used for several months. 
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A disease of this nature occurred before, and 
its cure is explainable in the same way. " The 
multitudes marvelled, saying, it was never so 
seen in Israel," may simply mean, that the 
multitudes never before saw exhibitions of 
this wonderful power in public^ and performed 
gratis. As I stated in various parts of this 
analysis, there is evidence of this power having 
been known before^ but in connection with ma- 
gicians, who would naturally be very careful 
not to make public exhibitions of their mode of 
casting out devils, etc. They would do it pri- 
vately, and endeavour to avert the attention of 
the patient from the real mode of action, by 
other tricks, such as magical wands, magical 
words, etc. And the Pharisees having observed 
that " He casteth out devils through the jyni^c^ 
of the devils," confirms what I say, namely, 
that this power was not unknoxon to them. 
Christ was above all such tricks ; he not only 
cured every one that he could, without refer- 
ence to any selfish motive, from sheer benevo- 
lence, but was anxious, whenever he had a 
good opportunity, of making a striking exhibi- 
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tion of his supernatural power, for the purpose 
of irresistibly inducing the masses to believe 
that he was the long-expected man, and that 
what he said was divine. His having often 
said, " See that no man know it," may be op- 
posed to what I here say ; but I have shown, 
on a previous occasion, that it was impossible 
for him to have said so,' because his injunction 
would have had no meaning, and therefore 
would have been intensely absurd. It is re- 
volting to believe that such a clever and wise 
man should have pronounced such a ridiculous 
injunction. When he became known all over 
the country, he began to attract the attention 
of the authorities, who were jealous of him, on 
account of the unbounded power he was gain- 
ing over the masses. Christ knew that his 
enemies wished to get rid of him, and he 
may on some occasions imdoubtedly have said, 
" See that no man know it," simply because he 
may not have had any desire or object in ex- 
citing unnecessarily the vengeance of his ene- 
mies by fresh evidence of his power. 

Chapter x., 1. And when he had called unto 
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him his twelve disciples^ he gave them power 
against unclean spirits^ to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of 
disease. 

This verse I take to mean, that Christ pri- 
vately initiated his disciples in the mysteries 
of animal magnetism. The words " all manner 
of sickness " occur often in the narrative of 
Christ's life. It is exactly the expression 
which an uneducated narrator would make use 
of. At the present day in Europe, if you asked 
an uneducated man what kinds of diseases can 
such-and-such a doctor cure ? he would an- 
swer. Oh ! all manner of diseases. An educated 
man, able to make a distinction between classes 
of diseases, would probably answer, principaUy 
nervous diseases, or such-like ; and a medical 
man would give a more definite answer. But, 
certainly, the most natural answer for an un- 
educated man would be the first one. I need 
scarcely mention that eighteen hundred years 
ago, a narrator would not have beeb more ex- 
plicit, especially as I have pointed out the un- 
guardedly exaggerated mode of ordinary ex- 
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pression extant among Orientals even of the 
present day. 

Chapter xii., 15. But when Jesus knezo it, he 
withdrew himself from thence ; and great mtdti' 
tudes followed him^ and he healed them all. 

Here is an example of one of those tremen- 
dous exaggerations, which one requires to have 
constantly in view, in order to check his cre- 
dulity. " Great multitudes followed him and 
he healed them all^ Are we to understand 
that every individual of the multitudes was 
sick? If so, how did th.ej follow ? If half or 
a third were not sick, but were merely helping 
the sick to follow, then healing them all is 
evidently a great exaggeration. It may be ob- 
jected that what is meant is spiritual healing. 
This cannot have been meant, because verse 16, 
says, " And he charged them, that they should 
not make him known." This charge is repeated 
so often after special cases of healing, that it 
must mean here the same thing. 

This very verse contains a repetition of a 
former absurdity; can the reader imagine a 
clever man charging " great multitudes " not 
to make him known ? 
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After such a magnificent miracle, it appears 
childish to mention a few verses further on : 

Chapter xii., 22 to 25. Tlien was brought 
unto him one possessed with a devil, blind and 
dumb : and he healed him, insomuch that the blind 
and dumb both spake and saw. And all the peo- 
pie were amazed, said. Is not this the son of 
David? But when the Pharisees heard it, they 
said. This fellow doth not cast out devils but by 
Beelzebub^ the prince of the devils. And Jesus 
knew their thoughts, and said, etc. 

Special mention having been made of this 
miracle, I am inclined to think that, making 
allowance for figures of speech, it really oc- 
curred. But then being specially mentioned 
immediately after the great miracle of healing 
all the multitudes, confirms one's conviction 
that " healing all the great multitudes " is only 
an Oriental enthusiastic finish to a sentence, and 
means in reality nothing. 

As to Christ's reading the thoughts of the 
Pharisees, it seems quite unnecessary, because 
they spoke their thoughts. If they had not 
spoken the words, we should have been told, as 
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on a former occasion (chapter ix., 3), that cer- 
tain of the Scribes " said mthin themselves ^^ 
which we are not told here. But supposing 
even that the Pharisees had not spoken the 
words, Christ, or anybody else, knowing their 
attitude towards this novel man, might easily 
have guessed what their thoughts were at the 
time, namely, that according to the old no- 
tion of such miracles, they were performed 
through the agency of the prince of the devils. 
Christ, at verse 27 and following verses, very 
cleverly and promptly answers the Pharisees, 
and takes some pains to prove to them that his 
power was not that of the devil, but of God. 
He urged that if he acted by meaus of the devil, 
it was not likely that one devil would cast out 
another friend ; and that as he did cast out 
devils, it must be by the spirit of God, the 
devil's enemy. Therefore, he told them " the 
Kingdom of God is come unto you." He then 
upbraided them, and spoke telling parables 
which must have had a remarkable efltect. 
Christ, besides his extraordinary power, 
brought to his aid talent, learning, and wisdom. 
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It was not in the recollection of any of the 
people that a combination of such great quali- 
ties ever existed before in the same man ; so 
that the evidence of his having been a singu- 
larly unusual man, was irresistible to the 
masses of the people. Still the Scribes and 
Pharisees were sceptical, and they said (verse 
38), " Master, we would see a sign from thee." 

If Christ had really the power of performing 
extraordinary miracles other than those of heal- 
ing, he might have easily satisfied them. But 
no, he refused to do so, and said that the only 
sign would be that of the prophet Jonas. 

What strikes one as very strange in these 
narratives is, that if these miracles had been 
so unusual, why did not the Scribes and Pha- 
risees think anything of them, and asked for 
some other signs ? Is not this sufficient evi- 
dence to show that they had been acquainted 
with this sort of power ? 

Christ's mind was rich in "similes." He 
had probably made a study of this subject, 
having found that he had difficulty in making 
the populace understand his abstruse ideas. 
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In truth, I have often found similes of great 
assistance in trying to explain a new idea to 
even comparatively educated natives of India. 
When I hit upon some happy simile, the native 
would feel pleased at having comprehended the 
principle of the matter, and would say, '' Han, 
sach!" ("Yes, it is true.") Orientals think 
by means of similes; and using their own 
method, is a ready way to make them under- 
stand new ideas and new principles. For in- 
stance, a native would tell you that a poor 
man has no chance of justice being done to 
him when opposed by a rich man. You, with 
your notion of European justice, would not 
exactly see it, and would ask him, " How is it 
so?" Instead of his explaining to you that 
the rich man can bribe, and have friends, and 
actually make himself, although a single man, 
fifty times stronger than the poor man, he 
would perhaps tell you, "What can .a mouse 
do in the presence of a cat?" You, who 
would have, of course, often observed how 
wretchedly helpless a mouse is in the presence 
of a cat, would see at a glance the great dis- 
parity of resources. 



■H 
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Chapter xiv., 17, is the great miracle of 
multiplication of loaves and fishes.* This I 
cannot touch. It is quite unexplainable by 
animal magnetism. 

We must remember that the narrator had 
unbounded faith in the unlimited power of 
Christ ; and, consequently, no miracle, how- 
ever great, would appear impossible to him. 
Considering the very small proportion that 
these great miracles bear to the large number 
of minor ones of healing, which are more or 
less explainable by animal magnetism, one 
feels inclined to ask the question^ ^^ Why are 
there so /(^i^ of these great miracles?" They 
naturally would have been the most convincing 
of all. No one could by any chance, however 
sceptical, help believing in Christ's greatness, 
if ^^ five loaves and two fishes "f could be in- 

* It is amusing to see one of G-ustave Dore's incon- 
gruities in his illustration of this miracle. He not only 
multiplies the loaves and fishes, but also the hasketSy 
which did not form part of the miracle. 

t The two together make up that extraordinary 
number seven which occurs so often in the narratives of 
the Bible. 
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stantly multiplied to such an extent as to feed 
" five thousand men, beside women and chil- 
dren," and leave twelve '^ baskets full of frag- 
ments." 

Chapter xiv., 25. And in the fourth watch 
of the niffht, Jesus went unto them^ walking on 
the sea. 

Here is another great miracle, which would 
have been as convincing as the foregoing one, 
performed only once^ and in the night, and for 
the benefit of his disciples onlt/^ as the multi- 
tude had been sent away. Christ had various 
opportunities of showing the people that he 
could walk on water, because he is stated to 
have been often near the sea. How is it that 
the power of performing such an astoundingly 
convincing miracle should have been exercised 
only oncej at nighty and before not more than 
twelve men ? 

Chapter xiv., 35. And when the men of that 
place had knowledge of hiniy they sent out into all 
that country round about, and brought unto him 
all that were diseased. And besought him that 
they might only touch the hem of his garment ; 
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and as many as touched were made perfectly 
whole. 

This is one of many of those general mi- 
racles, loosely narrated. 

Chapter xv., 36,* is a repetition of the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, with the dif- 
ference that the multitude, consisting of ^^ four 
thousand men, besides women and children," 
had nothing to eat for three days. This is a 
fresh instance of the very loose mode of Ori- 
ental narration. For a multitude, consisting 
of men, women, and children^ to have nothing 
to eat for three days, is an astonishing miracle 
in itself. Yet the narrator puts it as if it was 
a common occurrence for people to go for three 
days with nothing to eat. In India it is a 
common thing to hear a man saying that he 
has been three or more days without eating ; 
but he merely means without taking a "re- 
gular cooked dinner." He may have eaten 

* Chapter xv., 28, is anotlier miracle of curing a 
woman of the devil. Chapter xv., 30, is anotlier large 
miracle of curing many people diseased with all manner 
of ailments. 
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heaps of parched grain, which is very nutri- 
tious, but he thinks nothing of that. If we 
apply these various modes of Indian expres- 
sion to the narrative of Matthew's Gospel, we 
shall find that many extraordinary statements 
are only so in words, but not in fact. 

Chapter xvi., 1. The Pharisees also, with 
the SadduceeSy came, and tempting, desired him 
that he would show them a sign from heaven. 

This he refused to do. It appears his great 
sphere of miraculous performances was only 
among the sick, and he evidently did not relish 
the cross-questions of the Pharisees. 

The miracle of the Transfiguration, chapter 
xvii. 2, I would give up, as unexplainable by 
magnetic means. I should, however, remark 
that magnetizers have stated that their clair- 
voyant subjects see them as if light were is- 
suing from their body. It is not impossible 
that this story may have had some such origin. 
If the statements of magnetizers be correct, it 
is far from likely that while being initiated by 
Christ in the art, some one of the disciples 
became clairvoyant, and said he saw him enve- 
loped in light. 
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Chapter xvii., 14 to 20. And when they were 
come to the multitude, there came to him a certain 
man, kneeling down to him, and saying. Lord, 
have mercy on my son ; for he is a lunatic, and 
sore vexed ; for oft times he falleth into the fire, 
and oft into the water. And I brought him to 
thy disciples, and they could not cure him. Then 
Jesus answered and said, faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I suffer you ? Bring 
him hither to me. And Jesus rebuked the devil, and 
he departed out of him ; and the child was loured 
from that very hour. Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said. Why could not we cast him 
out ? And Jesus said unto them^ For verily I say 
unto you, if ye have faith as a grain of mustard- 
seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, remove hence 
to yonder place ; and it shall remove ; and no- 
thing shall he impossible unto you. 

Taken with reference to animal magnetism, 
these verses are among the most important; 
because they confirm the hypothesis by which 
I have been endeavouring to explain Christ's 
miracles. He had before initiated his disciples 
in the mysteries of curing the sick. And he 

L 
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told them to go, and heal the sick, raise the 
dead, etc. They were of course novices in the 
art of magnetizing, and as would naturally 
happen, they failed in their first attempts to 
cast out the devil. Christ, who was well prac- 
tised in this art, did it at once. But there was 
the disappointment of the disciples to be recti- 
fied, which otherwise might have led to disbe- 
lief and mischief. Christ* got over that diflB.- 
culty in his usual masterly way, by telling 
them that they had not faith in them, as much 
as a grain of mustard-seed. This irresistible 
reason must always have had the desired effect. 
The subsequent verse, 21, throws great light also 
on the conditional nature of Christ's power. He 
said, Howbeit this kindgoeth not out hy prayer and 
fasting. Is it not evident from these words that 
Christ had different modes of treatment, accord- 
ing to the kind of devil he had to deal with ? 
The naivete ^th. which these last verses are 
written seals the conditionality of the great 
man's power. 

Chapter xix., 2. Is a repetition of the heal- 
ing of multitudes. 
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Chapter xx., 30. Is another miracle of 
curing two blind men, by touch. 

Chapter xxi., 14. The blind and lame are 
again healed. 

Chapter xxi., 19. Is the miraculous wi- 
thering of the fig-tree, after Christ had said, 
'' Let no fruit grow on thee henceforward for 
ever." 

There are some kinds of fig-trees which 
never produce fruit, not in the botanical sense, 
but in sense of edible fruit. Christ, returning 
hungry from the city, may have felt disap- 
pointed in not finding any fruit on this fig- 
tree. If it were one of those which do not 
produce fruit (and possibly, being a good ob- 
server, he may have known this), he might 
with perfect safety have commanded it not to 
produce any fruit henceforth. The withering, 
which took place after some time, may have 
been a mere coincidence. Orientals never look 
upon any fact as a coincidence ; on the contrary 
they have the j)08t hoc theory very deeply 
rooted in their minds. On one occasion I was 
telling a native of India to plant some trees 

L 2 
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round his residence ; I said he might plant any 
kind he liked. Another native, who was pre- 
sent, mentioned the tamarind. The first 
promptly rejoined, "Hamare yahan imlee 
naheen boya jata " (the tamarind is not planted 
by any of our family). On making inquiries 
about his objection to this tree, I was told that 
on some occasion they had planted a tamarind- 
tree, and perhaps some of their family died on 
that day, or some other untoward event oc- 
curred, and they considered that the tamarind- 
tree was in some mysterious way connected with 
the misfortune, and thenceforward that kind of 
tree was " tabooed." The withering of the 
fig-tree may have had as much connection with 
Christ's command as the planting of the 
tamarind-tree had with the native's misfortune. 
If the reader, however, do not accept this ex- 
planation, I give up the puzzle ; it is unex- 
plainable by the aid of magnetism. 
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* 3 Quasi-miracles. 

t 5 Miracles, which are 
unexplainable by ani- 
mal magnetism, and 
therefore, strictlyspeak- 
ing. do not come within 
the scope of this book. 

16 Special miracles, which 
making allowances for 
great exaggerations, are 
explainable by the laws 
of animal magnetism. 



7 Indefinite miracles 
(such as healing of 
great multitudes), 
which are explain- 
able by the simple 
habitual mode of 
speech among Ori- 
entals. 



7 Miracles not performed 
by Christ, but connect- 
ed with him. They are 
more of the character of 
miracles directly per- 
formed by the Deity as 
a warning to the people 
that Christ was a Divi- 
nity. They are unex- 
plainable by animal 
magnetism, and there- 
fore do not come within 
the scopeof these pages. 
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Although in this classification I have enu- 
merated the miracle, ot the resurrection 
(chapter xxviii. 2), it ought not to be so con- 
sidered. The evidence, as given in Matthew's 
Gospel, is much more in favour of the suppo- 
sition that Christ's body was iaien out of the 
tomb by his Mends. In chapter xxvii. 57, 
the following occurs: — "When the even was 
come, there came a rich man of Arimathea, 
named Joseph, who also himself was Jesus^s 
disciple.^^ This man asked for Christ's body, 
and got it ; wrapped it in linen cloth, and 
placed it in his own tomb, evidently tempora- 
rily. V. 63 of same chapter says that the chief 
priests and Pharisees went to Pilate, saying, 
"Sir, we remember ' that that deceiver said, 
while he was yet alive, After three days I will 
rise again. Command, therefore, that the se- 
pulchre be made sure until the third day, 
/est his disciples come hy night, and steal him 
away, and say unto the people. He is risen from 
the dead: so the last error shall be worse than 
the first." Therefore, they made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch. 
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The narrative goes on to say that Christ even- 
tually rose from the dead. And ^' behold some 
of the watch came into the city, and showed 
unto the chief priests all the things that were 
done. And when they were assembled with 
the elders, and had taken counsel, they gave 
large money unto the soldiers. Saying, Say ye, 
His disciples came by rdght, and stole him 
away while we slept ; and if this comes to the 
governor's ears, we will persuade him, and se- 
cure you. So they took the money ^ and did as 
they were taught: and this saying is com- 
monly reported among the Jews until this 
day." 

It is refreshing to consider the delicious 
naivete with which this narrative is told. I 
shall now point out how strongly it tells 
against the miracle of the resurrection. 

1st. It is scarcely necessary for me to tell 
the reader that bribery among Orientals is 
all but universal. Those who know anything 
about India need not be told that; even the 
most honestly inclined find it difficult to resist 
a bribe. I do not mean to say that this is a 
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fault only of Orientals ; but among Europeans 
it is considered a disgrace to be discovered 
taking or oflfering a bribe, and therefore this 
public opinion is more or less deterring. It is 
not so among Orientals. It is the "dustoor" 
(fashion). 

2nd. We are told that Joseph of Arimathea 
was a rich man, and therefore quite able to 
offer the watch an irresistible bribe. 

3rd. We are told that the priests thought 
it very probable that Christ's friends would at- 
tempt to carry his body away. 

4th. We are told that in effect the priests 
offered a larye bribe to the soldiers, and also 
told them that they would screen them from 
the wrath of Pilate, if they undertook to spread 
a report that the body was taken away while 
they slept. 

5th. We are told that the soldiers did ac- 
tually take the bribe, and did spread that plau- 
sible report. 

We have, then, a bribe-taking and bribe- 
offering people. We have a rich man able to 
bribe, and we have the soldiers who actually 
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received a bribe for spreading one report, 
Now, what is there against the supposition 
that Joseph of Arimathea bribed those same 
soldiers to go to sleep, and to allow him to 
carry away Christ's body, with the under- 
standing that they were to spread the report 
that angels came during the night and raised him 
from the dead, and that " for fear of him the 
keepers did shake, and became as dead men ?" 
The innocent way in which the narrator tells 
this story, and, on his own showing, makes it 
clear that the probability is not in favour of 
resurrection. One might say, that if you get 
over the difficulty of the resurrection by de- 
nying it, you may just as well deny all the 
miracles; there can be, and is, a great dif- 
ference between the two. Any one who has 
studied the minds of East Indians will know 
how much truth and falsehood are mixed up 
in the mind of the native of India. He cannot 
make the distinction between what is possible 
and what is impossible. When the electric 
telegraph was introduced into some parts of 
India, natives were sorely puzzled to compre- 
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hend what it all meant. To tell natiyes that 
messages could he sent from Lahore to Calcutta 
along the toire^ was to render the puzzle a mil- 
lion times more puzzling. They saw the Go- 
vernment going to great expense in. erecting 
posts and wire all over the country, and could 
not believe that it was all done for play ; they 
could not believe that all the offices and offi- 
cers, "ticking" at their instruments, could 
mean nothing. So they asked themselves in 
astonishment, — " Tih kia hai," " Tih kawn chiz 
hai," " Kis kam ka hai ?" (What can be the 
meaning of all this?) When they began to 
have tangible proof that messages were sent 
along the wire, long distances, in short spaces 
of time, they no longer denied it ; but came to 
the conclusion that the people who could do 
this (to them, up to that time, impossible feat) 
could do anything. They could not see the 
distinction between what was possible and 
what impossible. In like manner, when the 
masses were personal witnesses to the wonderful 
cures of paralysis which Christ performed, and 
which they had considered up to that time 
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impossible^ they did not for one moment doubt 
that this man had the power of doing anyildng. 
To raise the dead, to rise himself from the dead, 
were to them feats not at all more impossible 
than telling the paralysed " to take up their 
beds and go home." Tet, the latter was and 
is possible, while the former were and are im- 
possible. If, after you had given tangible evi- 
dence to the native of India that you had sent 
a message a hundred miles in five minutes, and 
got a correct answer in five minutes more, you 
had told him I have also the power of raising 
the dead, he would answer, ^'Be shak" (with- 
out doubt). To him the one feat was as im- 
possible as the other. When he saw one was. 
possible, he did not see why the other should 
not be possible also. It is this same mistake 
that uninformed people of the present day 
make with regard to the miracles of Christ. 
They place on the same level the cure of para- 
lysis by touch and resurrection. The one is as 
possible as curing it by strychnine, while the 
other is as impossible as flying from the earth 
to the moon. 
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I am well aware that the foregoing pages 
contain crade thoughts, hurriedly registered. 
The way I have divided my matter shows it. 
Therefore, with some reason, it might be asked, 
" If you are aware of their crudeness, why did 
you not wait till they became mature ?" My 
answer is simple : " Their crudeness is the very 
reason for which I publish them ; because I 
am anxious to elaborate them." We all know 
that one mind alone cannot see all the facts 
connected with the subject ; therefore one 
ought only to be too glad to have pointed out 
to him where he is right and where he is 
wrong. One may not agree with others who 
may have extensive opportunities of forming 
better judgments, but their views cannot fail 
to be valuable. Another question may with 
some fairness be asked, viz., '^ Have you not 
undertaken a task which is beyond your 
powers?" This first attempt to grasp a vast 
subject — in fact, an endless chain of subjects — 
may from its crudeness justify such a question. 
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Evolution is a law, not only of external but also 
of internal nature, and it requires time to com- 
plete itself. Therefore, as I have not attempted 
to grasp the unknowable^ I do not despair that 
eventually my efforts and perseverance will be 
crowned with a certain amount of success. 

I further well know that I run some risk of 
being classed among lunatics for what I have 
said in the foregoing pages ; but, fearless, I 
have made a bold attempt to elucidate three 
important points : — 

1. I have endeavoured to support the hypo- 
thesis of " mind being a mode of motion" by 
the facts of animal radiation, or animal mag- 
netism; and more especially by the facts of 
mind being transmissible through the ether 
from one brain to another, without the aid of 
speech, writing, signs, or any other ordinary 
mode of communication. 

If the hypothesis of mind, being a mode of 
motion, should turn out in course of time to 
be the correct view of it, there will come from 
it the most magnificent practical results. We 
shall know why harmonized sound or music. 
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— why harmonized colour or flowers, gardens, 
pictures, and other coloured decorations, — why 
harmonized forms or solid decorations, and or- 
naments of all sorts — civilize the mind. We 
shall be convinced how silly, and how utterly 
ruinous to the object in view, is the prohibi- 
tion of Sunday music. I do not at all co- 
incide with the opinion of those who think 
that the present church movement is one in 
the wrong direction, although it is quite pos- 
sible to carry a measure, however indisputably 
good, too far. I think it simple cruelty, after 
the labourer, or any other workman, has ground 
himself for six days with hard work, to invite 
him to a church with solemn bare walls, 
more adapted for castigation than anything 
else, and to remind him that there is a hell 
. waiting for him if he should, in his frailty, 
commit any faults. This system tends more 
to madden him with grief on the seventh day, 
after six days of hard labour ; it is simply 
adding insult to injury. The philosopher needs 
no church at all, although he would be only 
too willing to have his brain gladdened once in 
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seven days by a happy combination of sounds, 
colour, forms, and words. His cell is his 
studio, and his church is the universe. His 
own hand, his own mind, the pen he writes 
with, the paper he writes on, the books that 
surround him, every atom of nature, every 
phenomenon, is a means, so to speak, by which 
he can place himself in direct communion with 
the Deity. Not so situated are the pauper, who 
is exhausted by want ; the labourer, who is 
ground down by work, and the man who has 
no leisure to study science and philosophy. 
To these, a church with harmonious decora- 
tions of form and colour, ^frith exquisite scents, 
and with angelic music, is so ennobling, so 
tends to prepare the brain for adoration, and 
and is altogether so consoling, that it is a 
sad mistake to overlook it and object to it. 
My humble opinion is, that we are entering 
upon a stage of human existence in which, by 
means of proper education from childhood, we 
can depend upon making human goodness and 
happiness, as far as the laws of nature will 
allow, a matter of almost mathematical certainty. 
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2. I have made a bold attempt to rescue the 
phenomena of animal radiation from the obK- 
vion and neglect to which almost universal in- 
credulity has doomed them. These pheno- 
mena throw great light on many of the stated 
miracles of Christ. And in turn, Christ's mi- 
racles are evidence in support of the reality 
of the power which one man may have over 
another, and especially over certain nervous 
diseases which hitherto have been the op- 
probrium of the medical science. Our pride 
will no doubt be wounded when we discover 
that we have unjustly under-estimated the 
value of, and therefore never studied the laws 
of, a power which uncivilized men appear to 
have been perfectly acquainted with. I have, 
as I trust, with some success, pointed out the 
identity of the power by which Christ miracu- 
lously cured many nervous diseases, with the 
animal magnetism of moderns. I hope this 
may have the effect of rousing us to a recog- 
nition and more just appreciation of this re- 
markable phase of human power, and of lead- 
ing us to an honest search into its facts, and 
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into the laws which regulate it. * Dr. Esdaile, 
in his ^Mesmerism in India,' at p. 173, having 
had much difficulty in making a lady believe 
that the experiments she saw him perform 
were real, and done by the aid of a natural 
power, observed that " there was something 
still more wonderful to him than mesmerism, 
and that was, the extent of human incredulity 
on the subject." 

Wherever we search, in ancient or modem 
history, in savage, semi-civilized countries, we 
find abundant evidence of a strange power 
possessed by certain individuals. Accounts 
of travellers into savage lands and little-fre- 
quented places are interspersed with evidence 
regarding magicians, sorcerers, etc. All na- 
tions and all times furnish evidence of cer- 
tain individuals possessing qualities which 
every one has not got, of phenomena more or 
less similar to those of animal magnetism. Still 
with the stubbornness and conceit of pedants, 
we have, with few exceptions, persistently re- 
fused to recognize them as part and parcel of 
the phenomena of nature. Is the belief in this 
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strange powel* of some men, a universal delu- 
sion of the human mind, or is there some truth 
in all these accounts ? Is not its universality — 
however, in some cases, it may be mixed with 
imposture, and interlarded with delusion — suffi- 
cient proof that it must have some foundation 
in truth ? And if so, are not these phenomena 

• 

surely worthy of more deep, serious, and scien- 
tific investigation? Ought not these consi- 
derations to make us endeavour to learn what 
and how much we are to believe of the wonder- 
ful stories which have been related over and 
over again by many honest individuals, whose 
word, in other respects, we never thought of 
doubting ? 

The reader may perhaps fancy from what I 
have said that I am deeply in love with this 
subject of Animal Eadiation. In reality I am 
not so. I think it a most interesting subject, 
and worthy of more serious study, and less 
ridicule than the scientific world has hitherto 
condescended to devote to it. I shall tell the 
reader exactly what my feelings are on this 
subject. I know little of animal magnetism 
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from personal experience. But the little I 
know inclines me to believe that the statements 
of magnetizers are far from being a simple de- 
lusion ; I see, on the one hand, an array of phe- 
nomena recorded by modem observers, and 
which they considered facts. I think they 
have a claim to the title of facts until we can 
disprove them. That one man has not been 
successful in producing them in another may 
mean little or nothing. At best this is nega- 
tive evidence, and cannot be put forward as 
proof that no one else has ever been able to 
produce them. On the other hand, I see a cor- 
responding array of recorded phenomena of con- 
siderable antiquity. These are hastily rejected 
as impossibilities ; nevertheless, the great simi- 
litude between the ancient and the modem 
phenomena, allowing for want of accuracy in 
recording the former, renders the belief in their 
identity irresistible. Either both sets of the 
recorded phenomena are true, or they are both 
false. This is a problem to be solved by future 
investigation. If one-fourth only be true of 
what honest, independent magnetizers have, on 
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various occasions, told us, I think we can still 
recognize an identity between their facts and 
many of Christ's miracles. 

3rd. With the exception of a comparatively 
small number, I have endeavoured to explain 
in detail, as far as possible, each special miracle 
of healing recorded in Matthew's Gospel. I 
have proved, and every one in India knows it, 
that exaggeration is a common mode of expres- 
sion among Orientals, even of the present day. 
We cannot, therefore, reasonably look upon the 
statements of Orientals of tho8e days as if they 
were the expositions of a modem accurate 
scientific observer, word for word meaning 
neither more nor less than it really does. Be- 
tween the accuracy of expression of Orientals 
and that of modem scientific men, there is 
about tibe same difference which exists between 
the domestic economy of an extravagant young 
ensign and that of an old Hindoo woman. — 
How much is it, twenty rupees ? Very well, 
give it to him. — This sum would be looked 
upon as nothing by the extravagant " griff." 
But to the Hindoo woman, who keeps her ac- 
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counts and thinks in cowries, the sum would 
represent the large fortune of 71,680 cowries. 
In like manner, for a modem scientific man, 
who thinks in fractions of seconds, in fractions 
of millimetres, in short who thinks in atoms^ to 
be told that " great multitudes followed Christ 
and he cured them all " is to tell him what he 
is not in the least prepared to believe.* 

The power of Christ appeared to the people 
as a novelty, and therefore the manner and the 
words in which his miracles have been recorded 
have misled people to think that the feats were 
instantaneous. In no case are we informed 
whether the cure was permanent or not. Few 
people, in the mental excitement of those days, 

* One must have lived among Orientals for some time 
to realize what tremendous amount of nonsense and 
falsehood they are capable of believing. Even the most 
educated of them rarely read, and rarely take the trouble 
to verify what they hear. Some are so fond of the 
wonderful that they pay people to relate to them stories. 
In fact the mind of the most mature and best of them 
is pretty much on a level with that of the European 
child. Would the reader believe, that in 1866, with the 
modem means of acquiring information, an extra assist- 
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cared to inquire. Such miracles were not 
known before (I should say commonly known), 
and to the uneducated masses it was sufficient 
that Christ was something more than the men 
they had been accustomed to see. This was 
enough to make them believe in him as a su- 
perhuman being. If, after a patient had been 
apparently cured, the disease returned, there 
was nothing more simple and convincing to 
the mind of ignorant people than for Christ to 
say that the patient had lost his faith. This is 
one reason why no failures are recorded. In 
the Gospels are only recorded the miraculous 
cures which Christ performed in public when 
he was generally followed by a crowd. He 

ant commissioner, and otherwise a sensible and educated 
native gentleman, stated that woollen cloth (what natives 
call " Banat ") was not manufactured by the English, but 
by the savage inhabitants of some island (tapoo). The 
English traded with these people, and hence the reason 
why cloth is to be found in the Indian bazaars. This is 
a very general notion among natives of Northern India. 
On another occasion, a moolvie of the " Soonnee " sect, 
learned in Arabic, and so forth, astonished at the sight 
of the railways, said, the first railway that was ever 
made was invented in (Eoom) Constantinople. 
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who had given himself entirely and devotedly 
to this work, would very likely have often 
visited these same patients in their own 
houses, and therefore he would have had many 
of them for a more or less long time under his 
treatment, magnetic or otherwise. I think 
that enthusiasts have given Christ credit for 
more omnipotence than he himself ever thought 
he possessed. The way in which he resigned 
himself in the hands of God shows this. What 
he did was by the power of God; when he 
failed, it was God's will. 

I have not discussed the miracles of Christ 
without being aware that, for him to be looked 
upon in any other light than a Divine Being, 
is painful and offensive to many with whom 
the Divinity of Christ is the dearest and most 
important feature of their religion. But in our 
endeavours to grapple with prejudices, and to 
discover and point out- what we consider the 
truth, if we took into consideration that there 
surely would be some one who would consider 
our statements offensive, we would never do 
anything. The Christian missionary does not 
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for a moment think that he is offending all his 
hearers when he goes into an Indian bazaar^ 
and preaches to the people that all they have 
been taught in their childhood, all they hold 
most dear, is merely stuff and delusion. No ; 
he goes with the conviction that what he ex- 
pounds is true, and is heedless of what his 
hearers think. In like manner, the philoso- 
pher considers the sensibility of his readers of 
less importance than the truth which he be- 
lieves, and tries to point out. In spite of 
whatever may be urged against the super- 
human nature of Christ, he still stands out as 
the greatest of the great, whose lives have ever 
been recorded in history ; not only because he 
was really great, but because he dealt with a 
subject which can never cease to deeply inter- 
est every thinking individual. He stands out 
more prominently than any other genius, be- 
cause the end he aimed at has been accom- 
plished with unparalleled success, and more 
completely than he could ever have had any 
conception of; and this because he was so ad- 
mirably adapted to the times, and the times so 
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admirably adapted to his mission. I honestly 
do not believe that when we shall oease to re- 
gard Christ as a Divinity, we shall oease to re- 
vere him. On the contrary, I think we are 
entering upon an era in which there will be 
more likelihood of our putting Christ's teach- 
ings into practice than there has ever been 
before. 

Finally. I shall briefly sum up the subjects 
of which I have undertaken a brief and rapid 
exposition : they are many and vast. 1st. Ta- 
ken as a whole, they include the entire universe. 
2nd. I have attempted to support the hj^o- 
thesis of mind being a mode of motion by new 
applications. 3rd. I have tried to prove that 
a subject, which is ridiculed by the majority of 
men, has a good foundation in truth. 4th. A 
subject of such intense religious interest to 
many, I have attempted to lower from the su- 
pernatural to the level of common natural phe- 
nomena. Vast and beyond my reach as it ap- 
pears, the whole universe is contained in a 
nutshell. Eeduced to its lowest terms, we 
find it to consist of " matter and motion." The 

N 
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different modes of matter, and the different 
modes of motion, combined and recombined in 

myriads of feshions, are the phenomena we 
behold. 
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